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... Take a good look! 


Look at both sides, front and 

back, of the new credit applicant — 

but don’t stop thete! 

Appearances can be deceiving; 

only his credit record can give you the facts. 
Send for a Factbilt report from 

your credit bureau and take a good 


look before you decide. 


o CREO, 
f : REPORTS FROM ANYWHERE, THROUGH YOUR CREDIT BUREAU’S MEMBERSHIP 
2 CREDIT 
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“REPORTING? Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Ine. 
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Miimnesora Minne AWD Mianuracrurine COMPANY 


A WORLD LEADER .. . PROVIDING QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR HOME, OFFICE. AND INDUSTRY. 


MNaltonals with Card Punch Intercouplers 


save $35,000 annually, returning 200%!” 


—MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 


“Current cost records, automatic 
creation of punched cards, control 
over cash receipts, up-to-the-minute 
accounts receivable accounting, and 
efficient adding machine listings are 
just some of many jobs handled on 
our National machines. 

“National Accounting Machines 
with Punched Card Intercouplers in 
our Traffic Department alone save us 
$35,000 each year, which is 200% 
annual return on our investment. 


“In addition to these dollar-and- 
cent savings we have been impressed 
with the versatility of our National 
machines. They have permitted us 
to meet changing requirements and 
in every case, to keep abreast of cur- 
rent trends.” 


RCO Biatoow 


H. P. Buetow, President 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 


In any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings os 


annval profit. Your National man will show how much you can save. See yellow pages in your phone book 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 











Punched cards are created 
automatically as a by-prod- 
uct of posting to the freight 
accounting records. 


An impressive list of quality products: 
“SCOTCH” brand pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tapes...“SCOTCH” brand electrical prod- 
ucts...“SCOTCH” brand magnetic tape 
“SCOTCHGARD” brand stain repeller... 
““SCOTCHLITE” brand reflective sheetings 
..."“THERMOFAX” brand copying machines 
and copy paper... “SASHEEN” brand ribbon 
-“3M" brand photo-offset plates “3m” 
abrasive paper and cloth 
coatings and sealers 
-+. “3M” chemicals 


“3M” adhesives, 
.““3M”" roofing granules 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer paper (No Carson Reauinen) 
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~ National Retail Credit Week —April 23-29, 1961 





This ls The Week In Which We Give Special Recognition 


To The Place Of Consumer Credit In Our Lives — 


HERE IS YOUR KIT TO HELP YOU PARTICIPATE IN THIS 


NATIONWIDE ANNUAL EVENT 





Credit is a dynamic force to create more profit- 





able sales. Credit is part of the American way 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . 

KIT of life. Be sure that YOUR COMMUNITY 
participates in NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
WEEK. This KIT gives you the tools. News- 


paper advertising mats; colorful display poster 











National Retail Credit Week 
APRIL 23-29, 1961 


CREDIT SALES TOOLS to urge opening of new credit accounts; radio 
ee eee spot announcements; ideas for talks before var- 
© Credit Sales Promotion Posters 
@ Radio Spot Announcements 


ious groups; editorials, proclamations—and—other 


@ Book Making Credit Profitable 


useful and valuable items. 


All this material is designed to encourage 
increased credit sales; to educate the public 


rng ey S PnP in the way to build a desirable credit record; 
Raden 





and to improve credit conditions generally 








in the community. 








SEND FOR YOUR KIT TODAY—ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 


(postpaid) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Please send me copies of your National Retail Credit Week Kit, at five dollars each. 


Name : a 


City .._.._- Lone 


Check enclosed_....... LL ELI 
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and Financial Transactions 
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How much 
is a 
charge customer 
worth? 


Every day the competition for charge 
business becomes keener . . . the bid- 
ding higher. A cash customer is 
anyone's customer, but a charge 
customer is yours. She spends more 
and buys more often from YOU. 
Yes, you need a constant flow of new 
charge customers to assure the 
healthy growth of your sales volume. 
But how much should you spend for 
this new business? 

Experience of representative stores, 
throughout the country, shows that 
by using Reply-O-Letter they open 
accounts at an average of $1.00- 
$1.50. What's more, the activity on 
these accounts is consistently high. 
Reply-O-Letter’s twenty-five years of 
experience and know-how coupled 
with our tailor-made approach to 
each store’s prebiems can help you 
to insure the success of your credit 
promotions. 

Send for your copy of “Successful 
Credit Promotions” today. On com- 
pany letterhead, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


3 Central Park West, New York 23 
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Offices in principal cities in the United 
States, Canada, England and Australia. 
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® the January CREDIT WORLD our executive Vice-President, William H. Blake, 


very lucidly expressed what lies ahead in the matter of consumer credit legislation. 





I believe this subject is of such vital importance to all of us in the credit granting 
field that I would like to use this message to emphasize the need for all credit granters 


to participate in our effort to advance and protect consumer credit. 


Each of us should read and re-read the reports in the CREDIT WORLD coming 
from the various States and our Washington office, which tell us of the new laws and 
trends toward additional legislation and it will be obvious to us all as to the thinking 


of these legislative bodies. This thinking is being extended to the Federal Government. 


I earnestly urge you to bring to the attention of your respective representatives 
the unalterable fact that we, as credit granters, have been substantially the ones who 


have encouraged consumers to use their credit, which in turn, unquestionably has 


helped raise the economy of the people; that we are always counselling and endeavoring 


to educate the public in the sage use of that credit; that we are deeply conscious of 
our responsibilities toward the interests of the public, our customers; that one of the 
many important tenets of the credit granter is to amend business customs and practices 
to the benefit of consumer credit and public welfare; and that we encourage passage 
and corrections of laws both Federal and State to the equal protection of creditor and 
debtor. 


Therefore, make your Congressman, Governor, State Legislator aware of our aims. 


Your National Association and your local association continue to be alert to the 
state of the times, but we need your individual support and assistance. The old cliche 
or saying—“United we Stand, divided we Fall,” was never more indicative of our need 
to go forward together. 


PRESIDENT, National Retail Credit Association 
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ur Rights and 


labilities in Credit, 
ollection, and 
inancial Transactions 


RUDOLPH M. SEVERA 


Executive Manager 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
New York, New York 


e An Article 
of interest 
to all of our members 


WOULD VENTURE to say that, if we did not have 

a single law to govern consumer credit selling and 
lending, most of us would manage to sell merchandise 
or lend money on credit profitably and without too great 
a risk of loss. The basic honesty and the sense of fairness 
and equity which can be found in all but a small percent- 
age of our people, would insure the giving of fair value 
by vendors and lenders, and the prompt payment of obli- 
gations by buyers and borrowers. 

But we are living in a dynamic and complex age, in 
which our highly-geared system of mass production and 
distribution makes it practical, even though not always 
absolutely necessary, to define and determine with some 
degree of preciseness the rules which govern our commer- 
cial transactions. And so, the statute books of all our 
States are full of laws which define our rights and liabilities 
in the conduct of our daily credit, collection and financial 
transactions. 

Basically, there are three types of laws in which we 
who are in the field of selling, financing or lending on 
credit are interested—those which regulate our activities 
for protective reasons, those which punish us for trans- 
gressions or commercial crimes, and those which enable 
or empower us to do something we normally might not 
be allowed to do. For example, a law which requires 
certain contracts for the sale of goods to be in writing, 
commonly known as a Statute of Frauds, is a regulatory 
law. One which punishes the offense of giving a bad 
check is a punitive or criminal law, and one which permits 
merchants to charge up to 14% per month in service charge 
on an instalment sale, is an “enabling act,” because with- 
out such a law this rate might be considered usurious, 
and the statute enables us to do something we normally 
might not have a right to do. 

One of the biggest problems we have in the United 
States of America arises from the fact that most of our 
laws are State laws, because the individual States have 
the right to set the rules of social and business conduct for 
their citizens, and this right is superseded only by the 
power of the Federal government to regulate those phases 
of business which are in interstate commerce. Despite 
the fact that we have national commissions which are 
constantly at work trying to set up uniform laws which 
are recommended for adoption by all States, there is 
seldom any real unanimity of opinion among the legisla- 
tures of the various States, and their laws often differ 
quite radically. This frequently results in conflicts, and 
those of us who maintain branch operations in several 
States find it necessary to conform our operations in each 
locality to the statutes which govern business conduct in 
those areas. Possibly through social, political and economic 
evolution some day we may achieve the creation of one 
Federal state with uniform laws for everyone. The speed 
of our transportation facilities is rapidly erasing the differ- 
ences in social and business customs and practices which 
have made our State laws so unlike each other in many 
respects, and is paving the way for future political, social 
and legislative federalization. 

Just how far should a credit granter go in taking an 
active interest in the law? How much should he leam 
about the various statutes and what can and cannot be 
done under them? The answer is, of course, that he should 
become familiar with those laws which have a direct bear- 
ing on particular operations. Thus, the credit manager of 
a national company with branches in practically every 
State of the union, might find it necessary to familiarize 
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himself with pertinent laws of every State in which his 
company operates. The credit executive who works for 
a single organization which rarely does business with any- 
one outside of the State, might be content with a working 
knowledge of the laws relating to credit and collection 
operations within his own State only, plus a passing in- 
terest in and knowledge of legislative developments of 
importance in other States. 


Certain Basic Statutes 
I do not propose to attempt to burden you with a 
recitation and evaluation of the detailed provisions of the 
laws of all States within the areas in which our interest 
naturally falls. This would be a Herculean task, and would 
probably leave us in a state of mutual confusion. I do, 
however, want to discuss certain basic statutes which exist 
in various torms and with varying texts, and to point out 
certain other areas in which the passage of additional 
legislation might help to make the tasks of the credit and 
collection profession easier. Here are some of the basic 

laws which should be of interest to us: 


Statutes of Frauds. These laws exist in all States, be- 
cause it has been found necessary to require certain con- 
tracts to be in writing before they can be enforced, in 
order to prevent fraud. Generally speaking, contracts for 
the sale of goods, wares or merchandise in excess of a 
certain sum must be in writing and signed by the person 
to be charged, unless there has been a part payment o1 
delivery of the goods. Most of the statutes of fraud at 
one time set $50. as the point at which contracts must 
be in writing. However, many States have liberalized 
this figure to $500., and Ohio has made the most radical 
advance—to $2,500. Many States also have liberalized the 
provisions concerning the nature of the written memo- 
randum required to prove the contract. Saleschecks, let- 
ters, telegrams and other forms of memorandum or ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of an agreement, are being 
accepted more widely as proof, so long as the essential 
elements of price, description, or identification of the 
goods, and the signature of the purchaser, can be estab- 
lished. 


Statutes of Frauds also provide that contracts to answer 
for the debt, default or miscarriage of another—in other 
words, guarantees, must be in writing. We all should be 
interested in liberalization of the statutes of frauds of 
many of the States which still prevent the enforcement 
of perfectly valid and provable oral agreements involving 


the sale of goods in excess of low dollar values which in 
this age of inflation and big business, are no longer 
reasonable. 


Retail Instalment Sales Acts. It is well known that 
more abuses exist in the field of instalment selling than in 
any other type of credit extension, and many States are 
building into their laws provisions for the protection of 
the consumer. The objectives of these laws generally are 
full disclosure of the terms of the instalment sale, furnish- 
ing the customer with an executed copy of the agreement, 
limiting service charges, providing for refunds of service 
charges upon prepayment, and requiring notice to the 
customer of his rights under the law. From the viewpoint 
of the merchant and the credit manager, these laws also 
have been “enabling acts,” because they usually contain 
provisions authorizing maximum rates of service charges 
which may be imposed on instalment sales, thus laying 
to rest any question as to whether service charge rates 
which exceed the maximum legal rates of interest in any 
State, might be adjudged usurious. 


The New York law, passed in 1957, allows service 
charges of $10. per $100. per annum on contracts up to 
$500., and $8.00 per $100. per annum on the excess over 
500. It also allows a minimum charge of $12.00, or if 
the contract is for 8 months duration or less, a minimum 
charge of $10.00. On revolving credit agreements, it per- 
mits a charge of 14% per month on balances up to $500., 
1% on the excess over $500., and a minimum monthly 
charge of 70c. It requires full disclosure of terms, a copy 
of the contract to be given to the purchaser, printing must 
be in certain minimum-sized type, the name and address 
of the seller must be clearly stated, and a notice to the 
customer to the effect that the account may be paid in 
full at any time with a refund of proportionate service 
charges, must be included conspicuously in the agreement. 


Use of Wage Assignments 

One of the. drawbacks of the New York law is that 
by the inclusion of some loose language, it effectively 
abolished the use of wage assignments as a means of en- 
dorsing payment without the necessity of resorting to 
court ‘action. Thus, we have the anomalous situation in 
New York of permitting the use of wage assignments as 
security for loans, but denying instalment merchants their 
use in selling goods. Amendments. have been made to 
this law to clarify the provisions relating to consolidations 
of new purchase agreements with previous agreements, 
and to correct the abuse of the minimum service charge 





Wyllys Jours 





NASSAU POST CONVENTION TOUR 


LEAVE MIAMI — JUNE 8th FLIGHT 403 1:15 P.M. VIA PAA 
LEAVE NASSAU — JUNE 10th FLIGHT 408 6:45 P.M. VIA PAA 
INCLUDING: ROUND TRIP AIRFARE, BRITISH COLONIAL HOTEL, SIGHT-SEEING 


TWO MEALS PER DAY — $87.50 PER PERSON 
WITHOUT MEALS — $73.50 PER PERSON 


ENCLOSE DEPOSIT, $10.00 PER PERSON FOR DEFINITE RESERVATION 


2921 Collins Avenue 


Miami Beach, Florida 
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privilege by merchants who found a bonanza in breaking 
up group sales into several transactions, making up a new 
contract for each purchase made by the customer, and 
charging the full $12.00 per annum on each small pur- 
chase. 

This law made another revolutionary change, and that is 
that it specifically authorized the charging of a 20% attor- 
ney collection fee provided the account is referred to an 
outside attorney not in the employ of the seller. Collection 
agencies are generally unhappy about this provision, be- 
cause these fees are restricted to attorneys-at-law and not 
“attorneys in fact,” which has prompted merchants to 
use lawyers exclusively for the collection of such accounts. 
Under this 20% fee provision, in most cases, the store re- 
covers the entire principal amount of the debt, and the 
debtor pays the additional 20% fee which the attorney 
charges for collection. 

This New York law is being used by other States as a 
model for the passage of their own versions of retail in- 
stalment sales acts, and generally, it is a very practical 
model 

Motor Vehicle Sales Acts. These have the same basic 
purposes as the Retail Instalment Sales Acts mentioned 
above—full disclosure of terms, copy of contract to pur- 
chaser, refunds upon prepayment, and they fix maximum 
service charges. These charges vary in the different States 
from $6.00 per $100. to $9.00 per $100. per annum on 
cars up to one year old, up to as high as $15.00 per 100 
per annum for cars three years old and over. All States 
have these motor vehicle sales laws, because this is one 
field in which abuses have been frequent and vicious. 
These laws are pretty much alike, except that the rates 
vary widely because of different conditions peculiar to 
the various localities throughout the country, and no one 
stands out above the others as a model law. 

Small Loan Laws. The laws relating to small loan com- 
pany operations are just about as divergent in the various 
States as those relating to motor vehicles. Most of them 
were enacted as the result of recommendations by the 
Russell Sage Foundation many years ago. This organiza- 
tion conducted a survey of loan shark operations which 
existed in the field of personal lending in many States in 
which no regulatory laws existed. It was found that people 
in necessitous positions were willing to pay almost any 
amount of interest—as high as 100% for the use of money 
for a single week, to a loan shark, when desperately in 
need of funds and unable to borrow from banks. As a 
result of the recommendations of the foundation, most 
States enacted laws permitting loans up to $300. at certain 
maximum interest rates—usually 3% per month on the 
declining balances outstanding. These laws have been 
amended during the course of time, and now there are 
wide variations in the interest rates permitted. Most States 
allow rates of 3% on amounts up to $300., and smaller 
rates graduating down to X%ths of 1% on amounts which 
vary from a maximum loan of $500. to as high as $3,000. 
The average maximum allowed for small loans in most 
States runs between $500. and $600. The trend is toward 
increasing the limits allowed because of inflationary trends, 
the expanded needs of borrowers and the reduced rates 
on higher-bracket loans. 

Aside from the small loan laws, the statutes of all States 
set up a maximum legal rate of interest which may be 
charged for the use of money, usually varying from 5% 
to 7%, and a contract rate which may be set by mutual 
agreement in writing, and normally runs from 6% to 8% 
per annum, but sometimes runs as high as 30% in Rhode 
Island, and in some States is unlimited, as in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Infancy. Another area of interest to credit granters— 
particularly since the advent of “teen-age charge accounts,” 
is that of laws relating to infancy. Normally, infants 
(persons under 21 years of age) are not responsible for 
their contracts under the common law and cannot be sued 
successfully unless they affirm the agreement after reaching 
the majority. Most of the damage in this field is done by 
people who are close enough to 21 (usually 18 years old 
and up), and who understand fully the nature and quality 
of their acts, but have the right to seek escape from liability 
because of their legal disability. It would be desirable, 
therefore, for all States to have some method of removing 
this disability, provided the competency of the infant can 
be established. Some States provide that a woman of 18 
has attained her majority; others provide for removal of 
the disability of infancy upon marriage either automati- 
cally or through court proceedings brought by them for 
this purpose. The speed with which young people mature 
today suggests that something should be done to advance 
the arrival at the age of maturity—for contractual purposes 
at least—of all youngsters, and certainly of those who have 
entered into the bonds of matrimony. 


Bad Check Laws. Probably one of the most advanced 
fields of development of laws relating to commercial crime 
has been in the field of bad checks. Every State has a 
law making this act a crime, some calling it a misdemeanor 
on amounts up to $20. or $25., others up to $100., and 
over these amounts, the crime is usually designated as 
a felony. Penalties are rather severe, with jail terms and 
stiff fines provided in most States. The most effective bad 
check laws are those which require no notice to the maker 
of the check which has been returned dishonored by the 
bank, before prosecution is undertaken. Any requirements 
that notice be given prior to arrest, allow the offender 
sufficient time to depart from the jurisdiction, and favor 
the professional bad check passer. Some States require 
notice of as long as 10 days to the drawer of the check, 
during which time he can make it good, before prosecution 
may be undertaken. 


Some laws are much more drastic than others, such as 
the one in California, where the mere “uttering” or issuing 
of the bad check is considered a crime. I would say that 
the type of law found in a majority of the States, including 
New York, making the issuance of a check for the payment 
of which there are no funds or insufficient funds on deposit 
in the bank on which it is drawn, prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud, is the best type of statute for all con- 
cerned. It gives the right to the drawee to prosecute 
without fear of counter-suit, and at the same time gives 
the drawer who is charged with a presumption of intent 
to defraud, the opportunity to rebut that presumption by 
proving that in fact there was no such intention and the 
default was purely technical. 


Garnishee Laws. The laws relating to garnishment of 
salaries or wages of debtors vary very markedly among 
the various States. In some, exemption is granted to wage 
earners of only a small fixed amount of money earned 
and all the rest can be seized by creditors to satisfy their 
claims. In others, all wages earned prior to the garnish- 
ment for a period of from 30 to 90 days are exempt from 
levy if necessary for the support of the household. New 
York law permits garnishment of 10% of the wages or 
salaries of $30. per week or more. However, a court 
order may be obtained for additional levy against salaries 
or wages where the court is satisfied that the debtor is 
in a financial position to pay additional sums over and 
above the amount of the garnishee order. For the pro- 
tection of both the debtor and the creditor, this type of 
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law is probably the fairest. Only one garnishee order is 
permitted to become effective at a time, and wage assign- 
ments and garnishee orders have the same status and take 
precedence in the order of their filing. The existence of 
fair garnishment laws is a boon to selling because they 
are a protection to creditors; at the same time an assurance 
to the debtor that he will not be impoverished by excessive 
levies against his earnings if he cannot pay—a fear which 
may prevent him from buying on credit at all. 

Congress passed a garnishee law for the District of 
Columbia approved August 4, 1959 which provides for 
garnishment of 10% of wages up to $200 a month, 20% 
on the excess from $200. up to $500., and 50% of the excess 
over $500. It makes the employer liable for failure to 
withhold the amounts due the creditor; also requires the 
creditor to file an accounting every 3 months showing 
the amount collected and the balance due, applies to all 
forms of earnings, commissions and other remuneration. 
Where a debtor is employed by a relative and is obviously 
not being paid an adequate salary for the record to avoid 
responsibility, it allows the Court to fix the reasonable 
value of his services and requires the employer to pay the 
statutory amount on that sum. This is a fine law, and 
could very wel! be used as a model for other States. 

Credit Card Laws. With the recent development of the 
wide use of the comprehensive credit card, there has 
been an increasing need for laws to combat fraudulent 
techniques which have developed in this field. The State 
of Florida passed a law in June 1959, which made it a 
misdemeanor to knowingly obtain goods, property or serv- 
ices, by using a card which has not been issued to the 
person using it, or which has been revoked or cancelled 
by the issuer of such card and notice given to such per- 
son, or which has expired. The crime is punishable by a 
fine of not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days if the amount of credit does not exceed $50, 
or by both such fine or imprisonment, and if the purchase 
exceeds $50, by fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$500, or imprisonment for not more than one year. Georgia 
passed a similar law, except that it made the use of such 
card prima facie evidence of guilt if the purchaser shall 
not have paid the creditor the amount due in full within 
10 days after it is due and payable. Texas passed a law 
in May 1959 which imposes stiff penalties for misuse of 
the credit cards for the purchase of goods, services and/or 
any other thing of value. It provides for a fine of up to 
$200 for a purchase of less than $5, and a fine of up to 
$1,000 on amounts over $5 and up to $50, or confinement 
in jail for not more than 2 years. On purchases over 50, 
confinement for not less than 2 years nor more than 10 
years and a fine not to exceed $10,000. Kentucky also 
has a law which provides a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $500 or confinement for not more than one 
year, or both, for any violation. 

From the standpoint of penalties, the Texas law ap- 
pears to be quite excessive; Florida and Kentucky more 
reasonable. However, they do not go far enough in defin- 
ing a “card”, which should include any card, plate, token, 
coin or other device issued for the purpose of authorizing 
credit. It might also be well, for the protection of stores 


which suffer perenially from continuing abuses of floor- 
release limits by customers whose accounts are already 
marked off to bad debts, to include penalties in these 
laws for the use of any account on which revocation of 
the privilege has been delivered to the customer by 
registered or certified mail to his last known address. The 
ideal bill on this subject probably has not yet been drawn, 
but it is hoped that soon every State in the Union will 
have a law governing this very important branch of our 
modern consumer credit system. 

Use Of Fictitious or Assumed Names. Another area in 
which credit granters should seek legislative relief—much 
in the manner as in the field of bad checks, is where people 
use assumed or fictitious names for the purpose of obtain- 
ing credit, without revealing their true and lawful names. 
This is a field in which well-informed deadbeats operate 
with virtual impunity—by simply changing their given 
names or surnames, re-assuming a maiden name or family 
name, or altering the spelling of a name sufficiently to 
avoid proper identification of a prior unfavorable record 
in the central credit bureau. Several years ago, we drafted 
a bill in New York which read about as follows: “Any 
person who, with intent to defraud, shall apply for credit 
by using a false, fictitious or assumed name, without re- 
vealing his true and lawful name at the time of such 
application, shall be guilty of larceny. The use of such 
false, fictitious or assumed name without revealing his 
true and lawful name, shall be prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud”. 

We failed to “get this bill off the ground”, largely be- 
cause our local law enforcement officials insisted that the 
present laws were adequate for the purpose of prosecuting 
people committing fraud through the use of fictitious 
names. However, in actual practice, merchants are quite 
reluctant to have persons arrested merely because they 
applied for accounts under assumed names, because the 
burden of proof of fraudulent intent is usually on the 
complainant, and they fear retaliatory suits for false im- 
prisonment, malicious prosecution or defamation of charac- 
ter. A law such as the one proposed would set up a 
presumption of guilt on the part of the person using a 
fictitious or assumed name, and shift the burden of proof 
from the seller who is now required to prove his guilt, 
to the buyer who should be required to prove his in- 
nocence. 

The Legislative Committee of the National Retail Credit 
Association, with the able assistance and guidance of its 
counsel, John Clagett, is constantly at work seeking out 
and publicizing model State legislation which is recom- 
mended for passage in other States, to keep pace with the 
rapidly changing conditions in our consumer credit eco- 
nomy. The legislative mills grind slowly, and lawmakers 
both at the Federal and State levels, require all the help 
they can get to formulate new statutes which will be help- 
ful both to business and to the people, and to avoid the 
passage of oppressive or unsound laws which are not really 
essential to our mutual welfare. Unless we all take an 
active interest in what goes on in our legislatures, we 
cannot expect consideration to be given to our views 
and our interests. wk 
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LOOKS aa 


Can often fool you! 


UR CREDIT PROBLEMS differ little from those 


of other businesses. We have been selling and serv- 


icing automobiles for such a long time, and to such a wide 
variety of customers, that we got the idea we could size 
them up simply by talking with them. 


It used to be that when a man bought a new or used 
automobile, we could refer to his application for credit to 
the finance company, take a good look at him, learn some- 
thing of his background and work, then extend him credit. 


I repeat, that is the way it used to be. Then we learned 
that as students of human nature we had failing grades. 
Too many guesses were bad guesses. And we began to 
suffer some losses. 

Today, automobiles are as important as food, clothing 
and shelter to man’s well-being. They have to be kept in 
good running order—and that is where our service salesmen 

. and credit enter the picture. 

While our business is selling automobiles, the respon- 
sibility of financing the sale of them usually belongs to 
the finance companies and banks. The responsibility of 
collections on service, however, belongs to us. And with 
an annual volume of service sales which runs into seven 
figures, collections can be a problem. 

Fortunately for us, with the help of the Merchants 
Credit Association, our losses amount to less than one- 
tenth of one percent, and last year we collected half of 


the loss through the efforts of the Credit Bureau. 


When a man buys an automobile from us it is only 
natural that we would like to service it for him. In fact, 
our service salesmen work as diligently to sell service as 


our new and used car salesmen work to sell automobiles. 

But the fact that a man has purchased a new or used 
car does not make him a good credit risk for service. 
Finance companies and banks are sometimes more liberal 
than we are. But that is their business, and we figure they 
know what they are doing. We do not, however, always 
go along with their thinking in granting credit to certain 
buyers. 

The first thing we do when we extend credit for service 
is to check the customer’s credit application to the finance 
company or bank. If it is a current application and the 
report is good we may extend him credit and again we 
may not. If his credit record does not measure up to ow 
standards, we ask MCA for a current report. In the ma- 
jority of cases we confirm our report with one obtained 
from the Credit Bureau. 


Oo. W. NORRIS 


Office Manager 
Dement-Mollison Chevrolet 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Our terms are net 30 days. We let our customers know 
that and when an account becomes 60 days old, we usually 
classify it as slow and call a halt on future credit for 
service. There are extenuating circumstances, of course, 
and these receive our earnest consideration. 

We also keep our credit records up to date. We are 
constantly checking and re-checking them, because with 
the volume of business we are doing we have to turn our 
money over the same as a store must turn over its mer- 
chandise. And losses do not figure in this turnover. 

Several years ago a new automobile purchaser informed 
us that he wanted us to do all the service work on his 
automobile. His credit, according to the finance company, 
was passing, and after learning something of his work and 
background, we granted him credit. For two or three 
months he paid promptly. Then, all of a sudden, his 
account became past due. We sent him statements with- 
out any results. We tried to call him at his home, but got 
no answer. When we called his place of business we were 
informed he had left the city. 

Much too late we called the Credit Bureau and we 
figured that we should write off the account. Some months 
later, however, the Credit Bureau located the man in Cali- 
fornia and to our pleasure and surprise the account was 
paid in full. That was one time our human nature guess 
was a bad guess and we thereafter made it a hard and 
fast rule to first obtain an MCA report on every new 
customer! 

Another occasion when MCA was of considerable help 
was when a tourist from Wisconsin required repairs on his 
automobile. He did not have sufficient funds with him to 
pay the bill, so he asked if we would wait until he returned 
home. A hurry-up request to the Merchants Credit As- 
sociation for a report on him was processed by long dis- 
tance and in less than 30 minutes time the transaction had 
been completed and the customer’s credit ok’ed. 

We cannot praise the work of the Merchants Credit 
Association too highly. We now use its services religiously. 
We call upon it often. And our losses, as I mentioned 
before, have been reduced to little more than the junk 
price of one wrecked automobile. But do not let anyone 
tell you that a man’s looks are not deceiving. The only 
sure and safe way to extend credit is by the use of MCA 
reports. You then cannot go wrong wk 
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You Would Be Surprised How Many Would Join NRCA 
IF YOU ASKED THEM 
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Check 


Bouncing 


AST WINTER a burglar ran- 

4 sacked the office of a large in- 
ternational merchandising firm and 
stole several bundles of blank pay- 
roll checks. Within a week he pre- 
sented the first of these checks for 
payment in Richmond, Virginia. 
Since it bore the look of authen- 
ticity, including a forged signature 
of the firm’s local branch manager, 
he received his money—more than 
$100 in cash. 

From Richmond the bad-check 
passer travelled to Norfolk, then 
to Washington, D. C., where he 
used a phony pay-roll check to buy 
a car. He next began to move cross 
country, gaining confidence as he 
drove west. 

The day after his car purchase 
he stopped in Columbus, Ohio, 
cashing 11 bogus pay-roll checks 
in 11 different supermarkets. Two 
days later Boise, Idaho, merchants 
cashed half a dozen more checks 
for him. Using his real name and 
identification, he in two instances 
even smiled for cameras erected to 
frighten away check passers. 

Before the police finally captured 
him, phony pay-roll checks were 
bouncing around most of the United 
States, 


reputation of the firm «hose name 


doing little to enhance the 


they bore and even less for the bank 
accounts of the merchants and busi- 
nessmen who mistakenly trusted 
the checks. They had to suffer the 
loss. 

Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
“The check passer 
thrives on the indifference of shop- 


According to J. 
Investigation, 


keepers and business-firm employ- 
ees who day after day cash or au- 
thorize payment on checks without 
requiring adequate identification.” 

In a few cases the gullibility of 
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IS 


HAL HIGDON 


(From Tue Rotarian, December 1960) 


people who cash checks has bor- 
dered on the fantastic. People have 
signed “U. R. 
“U. R. Hooked.” At 


other times checks have been pre- 


accepted checks 


Stuck” or even 


sented for payment and honored 
when drawn on the “West Bank 
of the Mississippi.” Only later did 
the suckers realize this bank’s as- 
sets were liquid in a different sense 
of the word. 

A woman teller once accepted a 
check for $162 despite the word 
“specimen” clearly stencilled across 
its face. This deception seemed 
doubly interesting since the same 
man had already passed two bad 
checks in that bank. 

The passing of phony checks in 
the U.S.A. has increased steadily 
in the years since World War IL. 
In 1947 the number of Federal con- 
victions for this crime was 157. 
Ten years later that number had 
jumped to 946. In the fiscal year 
1959 a total of 38,464 bad checks 
with face values totaling $6,379,645 
were submitted to the FBI Labora- 
tory for examination and 
through the National 
Check File. 

As monumental as these figures 
they checks 
brought to the attention of Federal 
authorities—a mere fraction of the 
actual total.* A 1957 survey made 
by an American industrial firm pin- 
pointed the national loss at 535 mil- 
lion dollars, but even this figure 


search 
Fraudulent 


seem, include only 


seems conservative when compared 
with some West Coast figures. Ac- 
cording to the Sheriff's office in 
Los Angeles, bad-check losses suf- 
fered by businessmen and _ indivi- 
duals in southern California alone 


®* And some crooks will often go to great 
lengths to ensure that their crimes do not 
come under Federal jurisdiction. They draw 
only checks within the State they cash them 
and operate using their legitimate names. 


Big 


Business 


reach 545 million dollars a year. 

Much of this loss is suffered by 
California supermarkets which now 
cash more checks than do the banks. 
Last winter a check forger was ar- 
rested in Los Angeles County who 
claimed that he had cashed over 
3 million dollars’ worth of checks 
in the past 20 years. The interesting 
fact was not the enormity of his 
crime record, but rather that he ap- 
peared quite proud of it. 

FBI Chief Hoover has said: “Not 
a field for amateur or petty of- 
fenders, { fraudulent-check passing ] 
is generally perpetrated by skilled, 
veteran law breakers or organized, 
well-directed crime syndicates.” 

One such skilled law breaker was 
Frederick Emerson Peters, who de- 
voted an illustrious (if illicit) ca- 
reer to impersonating military of- 
ficers, authors, diplomats, artists, 
musicians, actors, and college pro- 
fessors so he could foster his bogus 
checks on unsuspecting shopown- 
ers. Peters was one of the world’s 
greatest name droppers. He would 
purchase some _ expensive _ gift, 
which he would then have shipped 
to people such as Franklin Roose- 
velt II, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Philip Wylie, Booth 


and others whose names would be 


Tarkington, 


immediately recognized by impres- 
sionable merchants. He would al- 
ways pay for his “gift” with a large 
check and pocket the change. 
Once in St. 
Peters walked into a radio store 


Louis, Missouri, 
dressed in a naval uniform. His 
name was Commander C. R. Rod- 
gers, he explained, and the sub- 
chaser under his command was 
docked near-by on the river. 
Commander Rodgers wanted a 
gift for his crew. He then proceeded 
to order a radio set valued at $236 





for which he offered a $250 check. 
Peters never believed in realizing 
large profits. Fourteen dollars was 
enough. He seemed more interested 
in the thrill of the impersonation 
than in making a fortune. 

The radio-store owner sent the 
radio to the river via messenger, 
but half an later the mes- 
senger reappeared still carrying the 
radio. boat,” he 
claimed. Not only that, but when 
the owner went to cash the check 
he discovered there Was no money 
either, 


hour 


“There’s no 


The real Commander Rod- 
gers was stationed in Chinese wa- 
ters. 

Not all criminals worked as im- 
aginatively as Frederick Emerson 
Peters.° However, other criminals 
—like Peters—have used their charm 
to lure people to cash checks. Most 
bad-check passers are actually con- 
fidence men, since they must first 
gain the confidence of their victim 
before they can filch him. Another 
famous (or rather infamous) check 
passer was called the “Traveller” 
because he travelled all over North 
America using an inflexible routine. 

On his arrival in a city the 
“Traveller,” clad in workingman’s 
clothes, begin 


would patronizing 


supermarkets. He was _ friendly, 


middle-aged, with 


a nondescript 
face, and in every store he would 
make the acquaintance of the 
owner or one or two of the check- 
out girls. 

After a few 
a reputation as a steady working- 
man who 


weeks establishing 
could be trusted, he 
would cash what appeared to be 
a pay-roll check. This check would 
look authentic, with perhaps the 
name of a local company and an 
odd dollars-and-cents figure stamp- 
ed on by a check protector. He 
accomplished this by the use of 
equipment carried in the trunk of 
his car. 

The pay check, of course, was as 
rotten as last month’s vegetables, 
so the grocery people learned when 
they sent it to the bank. By this 
time the friendly workingman was 

* Nor have many spent as much time in 
iail as he. He served almost 30 years in Fed- 


eral and State penal institutions before dying a 
pauper in August, 1959. 


Now concopt in Cyele Billing 
record handing 


that meane 


e faster customer service 

e fewer personnel 

e better working conditions 
e easier supervision 


New ROL* DEX Cycle Billing equip- 
ment is designed especially to 
bring coordination to the heart of 


the 
and 


cycle billing operation. Free 
open access allows the Unit 


Operator to work without interrup- 
tion. Customer service is speeded 


up, 
add 


out 


and extra personnel can be 
ed during peak periods with- 
causing confusion. The com- 


pact work-center saves valuable 
floor space and makes supervision 


easi 


ROL-DEX can eut cocte for 
your eyele billing operation 


er. 


Send for literature — 


UNIT OPERATOR 
remains seated in rol- 
ling chair-desk. Equip- 
ped with telephone 
head-set she can give 
immediate authoriza- 
tion; — she can refer 
to the entire file with- 
out moving from her 
chair; — she can file 
media right from her 
chair-desk, comfort- 
ably, easily. 


PERIPHERAL 
PERSONNEL 

work from outside the 
file. Double-indexed 
records let the cus- 
tomer service clerk, 
the dunner, or the pre- 
biller work without 
disturbing the Unit 
Operator. 


Rol-Dex Division 9 8 watsON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


_ filme 
IROL-OEX 


Rol-Dex Division, Dept. W-3, Jamestown, New York 


Please send me literature about 
ROL DEX Cycle Billing equipment. 
PRMD cnverssvenee 
Firm 


Street 
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200 miles down the road creating 
good impressions with new store 
managers. So skillful were his tac- 
tics that it took the FBI ten years 
to catch up with him. 

Another 
check passers sometimes ropes in 
the town banker. The check passer, 
looking well groomed and quite 
prosperous, will on his first day in 
town visit the manager of the local 
bank. His firm plans to open a new 
plant, so goes his story. As an act 
of faith, he may open an account, 
depositing a draft for $10,000, in the 
firm’s name, as a starter. 


favorite ruse of bad- 


Soon he is cashing “small checks” 
of $100 or $200 to cover interim 
expenses. The banker—with $10,000 
supposedly on account—naturally 
O.K.’s all these checks. It takes two 
or three days for the $10,000 draft 
to bounce rather heavily, and by 
that time the swindler has gone on 
to other green fields. 

“Most check passers fall into one 
of four categories,” says Guido L. 
Mattei, manager of the Wm. J. 
Burns International Detective Agen- 
cy's Chicago office. Since the Agen- 
cy works with both the American 
Banking Association and the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, it annually 
comes in contact with hundreds of 
fraudulent-check passers. 

The categories Mr. Mattei refers 
to are: 

1. Employees-Someone who 
works for the firm or company 
whose check they try to pass. 

2. Friends and relatives—A per- 
son who uses the name or attempts 
illegally the legitimate 
check of someone he knows. 

3. Rings—A gang of crooks who 
pass checks as a business, operating 
often with many specialists; check 
thieves, counterfeiters, forgers, pass- 


to cash 


ers, etc. 

4. Individuals—An operator who 
steals checks or manufactures his 
own, then tries to pass them in 
various cities using various identi- 
ties. 

“Of the four categories,” says 
Mattei, “the first two are the easiest 
to capture. Even though they use 
fictitious names and make amateur 
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attempts to disguise their writing, a 
good handwriting expert can pick 
them out of a list of suspects.” 
Check-passing “rings” receive 
more attention in the Sunday sup- 


plements, but the individual oper- 


ator accounts for the majority of 
fraudulent checks passed today. 
Most crooks early in their career 
discover what they believe to be a 
successful mode of operating, then 
continue in this same pattern in 
all their criminal activities. 

One reason why check passing 
has become a profitable crime is 
because many people often seem 
reluctant to prosecute the passer or 
in some cases even to admit they've 
been hoodwinked. John M. Fisher, 
national security coordinator for 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, sub- 
scribes to this theory. “If any one 
thing makes passing checks as a 
Fisher, 
“jt is the tendency not to prosecute.” 


business profitable,” says 


Sears Losses Light 

“Our losses are relatively light,” 
he claims, “mainly because crooks 
know Sears will help the police 
chase them down. The crooks de- 
cide they'll have an easier time at 
the store across the street.” 

Fisher estimates that Sears must 
spend as much money preventing, 
chasing, and prosecuting fraudulent 
operators as they lose from those 
operators activities. However, any 
money spent more than justifies it- 
self. He believes that much of the 
popularity of fraud as a crime comes 
from the reluctance of businessmen 
to take the trouble to prosecute of- 
fenders. “If I know you've com- 
mitted a crime and I don't report 
you, then I’ve committed a crime 
myself,” says Fisher. 

Since the people most susceptible 
to fraudulent checks are merchants 
and businessmen, they should take 
precautions before cashing a 
stranger's check. One of the best 
forms of identification is a driver's 
license or anything with both the 
man’s picture and signature on it, 
but even these can be forged. So- 
cial Security cards and many credit 
cards are worthless for identifica- 
tion purposes since often anyone 


can obtain them even without using 
their correct name. It is always best 
to take down the number on the 
man’s driver's license; and if he is 
driving a car, the car license also. 
That way the State police can track 
him easier. 

If the person who has originally 
signed the check lives in the city, 
you can sometimes call to check if 
it is legitimate—but even this is not 
foolproof. Check passers will often 
station a buddy in a pay phone 
booth, then give that number as a 
reference. When the unsuspecting 
merchant calls the booth, the buddy 
answers and says, “Sure, the check’s 
O. K.” 

The most foolproof method of 
avoiding fraud is never to cash a 
check for someone you do not 
Many 
maintain a file of people whose 


know. supermarkets now 
checks they will cash. They usually 
spend a week or two before grant- 
ing checking privileges. Since most 
passers do not linger long in one 
town, this eliminates much of the 
risk. 
Sometimes though the people 
who would seem to be the best 
risks find it hardest to pass their 
legitimate checks. “I used to have 
a terrible time cashing pay checks,” 
a former FBI man once told me. 
“People would look at my Govern- 
ment identification and immediate- 
ly freeze. They might have been 
cashing strangers’ checks right and 
left all day, but as soon as they 
knew who I was they would strictly 
go by the rule book. If they used 
as much caution with everyone who 
came into their store, we wouldn't 
have a check-passing problem.” 
But despite all precautions, peo- 
ple still get stuck with bad checks. 
Perhaps the outstanding example 
occurred two years ago in North 
Carolina when the State highway 
patrol arrested a man for speeding. 
He was brought before the clerk 
of the court and fined $17.50, which 
he paid with a check. A few days 
later the check was returned from 
the California bank on which it 
was drawn marked “Reported 


forgery.” wk 





Tougher Going for Credit Cards 


(From BUSINESS WEEK) 


flere CREDIT CARD industry, 
which has made a fair bid to 
make cash obsolete in the U. S., is 
continuing to have severe growing 
pains: 


¢ Diners Club, largest of the 
card plans in terms of members 
(1.1-million) and volume (over 
$165-million annually ), has seen its 
growth in profits stall, in part be- 
cause of 


heavy advertising ex- 


penses. 

¢ American Express Co. has built 
an annual charge volume on its 
credit card of “well over $100- 
million” in less than two years of 
operation and claims 750,000 mem- 
bers, but it is still losing money. 
Startup costs are the big factor 
hurting its credit card operation. 


¢ Hilton Credit Corp.’s Carte 
Blanche reported a loss of $2.4- 
million for its first full year of 
operation, including at least 
$800,000 in bad debt expense. Carte 
Blanche, which says it has about 
400,000 members who have paid 
for their cards, claims that charges 
are now running at the rate of 
about $110-million annually. 

The credit card companies’ profit 
problems grow out of the funda- 
mental nature of the credit card 
business. Basically, the credit card 
is a natural for the businessman. It 
exists for convenience in keeping 
tax records, in the elimination of 
the need to carry cash, in providing 
single billing, not for the purpose 
of credit extension, though credit is 
granted when a card is used. As 
one observer says, “If you need to 
borrow, you shouldn't get a credit 
card.” 


* Basic Problem—But the credit 
card companies, with their big in- 
vestment in business machines for 
billing and accounting, need a mass 
operation in order to make money. 
In the early days, when Diners’ was 
just beginning to open up its mar- 


ket, it grew at the rate of 40% a year 
~in volume of charges, in members, 
and in profits. 

But now the cream has been 
skimmed off the top; much of the 
corporate executive, high-income 
bracket market has been tapped. 

As a result, to build the volume 
it needs for profitable operations, 
Diners’ and its newer competitors 
have been dropping lower down 
the economic ladder. These ac- 
counts are harder and more expen- 
sive to acquire and are more ex- 
pensive to maintain. 

The credit card companies al- 
ready have had a major shakeout. 
There are only three major plans 
that are not controlled by a bank or 
finance company — Diners’, Amex, 
and Hilton—compared to over a 
dozen two years ago. There is talk 
in the industry of a further reduc- 
tion in the ranks, possibly through 
merger. 


Pressure — Banks, 
whose rush into new consumer 


© Competitive 


credit plans last year helped put 
pressure on card outfits (BW —Mar. 
7 59, p. 55), also are complaining 
about the narrow profit margins on 
their consumer credit business. A 
few banks are even pulling out of 
the credit plans that were started 
only last year (page 50). 

But over the long pull, it’s likely 
that the banks and finance com- 
panies will regain some lost terri- 
tory. 

Seaboard Finance Co., for ex- 
ample, says that its International 
Charge Plan—started only a year 
ago—now has 1.5-million members 
and predicts that charge volume 
could run as high as $200-million 
next year. 
® Delinquency Problem — But the 
most pressing problem for credit 
card companies is delinquency, 
which is rising sharply. 


(Turn to “Credit Cards,” page 31.) 
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SPEED UP 
COLLECTIONS 


THRIFTY 

TO MAIL 
3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope, 
es Notice and Return Enve- 
ope. 


CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 
ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


@ You save collating, folding and 
sealing time. 


@ The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


@ Can be mailed at low third-class 
postage rates. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Cutis LOOO Ie. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 
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Are You Guilty of 
“LOOSE HANDLING" 


G. W. ANTHONY, JR. 


Alabama Home Supply Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


7E NEED to up-grade all 
credit information from “con- 
fidential” to “top secret!” 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that in these somewhat hec- 
tic days of decreasing buying power 
and increasing needs for credit, we 
who are engaged in credit work 
must be more and more aware of 
the necessity for accurate credit 
information and the proper way in 
which to handle this information. 
Not only is this true as pertains to 
the processes we use in obtaining 
information, but also where we are 
called upon to furnish information 
to others. 

We have noted with increasing 
alarm that an apparent urgency, or 
need to sell, seems to be the basis 
for difficulty between reporting 
people, such as ourselves and re- 
ceiving organizations, and in some 
cases, not indirectly, the customer 
himself. This may be more or less 
understandable in extreme cases 
where the credit manager is placed 
in a position of “cross fire” between 
sales minded management and 
over-zealous sales personnel. Al- 
though understandable, this condi- 
tion is not right. 

Where this condition exists, the 
credit manager may find himself 
intimidated into attempting to 
“manufacture” a favorable credit 
report out of an unfavorable one. 
He may be called upon to call the 
subject's references directly to dis- 
cuss in detail the condition of the 
account and to rationalize the facts 
into a more favorable light. Calling 
direct for discussion is sometimes 
all right, but not appropriate when 
the subject is obviously a bad risk 
from current information already 
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Of Credit Information? 


obtained. He may be induced to 
ask his customer to call the refer- 
ences in an attempt to get “cor- 
rected” information. It follows that 
in order to do this the customer 
must be furnished with information 
on himself that has been obtained 
in confidence. To do this is a direct 
violation of credit principles which 
we, as credit people, are morally 
obligated to uphold. 


Misuse of Information 

This factor, urgent need to sell, 
is therefore the ogre in the misuse 
or pseudo exchange of information. 
This fact has flagrantly exhibited 
itself recently where several cus- 
tomers have confronted credit 
information 
concerning the individual’s own ac- 
count. 


people with certain 


In most cases, information 
in the possession of the individual 
customer has been so accurate as to 
possibility that it 
might have been gleaned through 
guesswork. 


preclude the 


This leaves only the 
possibility that practices outlined 
above are in use. This is not to say 
that we should look for excuses not 
to sell. On the contrary—we must 
sell to stay in business. What is in- 
volved here is the unethical prac- 
tices being used in looking for an 
excuse to sell where none exists. 
Two outstanding examples, from 
among the many, can be pointed 
out to illustrate what is going on. 
The first case involves a lady 
who walked into a credit office in 
this city and showed the manager 
the complete typewritten report 
which had been furnished a real 
estate company on her and her 
She asked him to “fix 
it” with the bureau so that she 


husband. 


would be able to buy a house. In- 
stead of complying with this re- 
quest, this credit manager informed 
the bureau of the situation with a 
request that the real estate com- 
pany involved be cautioned against 
divulging their credit information 
to the customer. The credit man- 
ager refused to alter the facts or to 
change the report on this customer. 
As a result, however, this customer 
will continue to harbor ill will 
against the company for a long 
time. 


Another such incident happened 
recently. A customer called to in- 
form a credit manager that her 
real estate agent had called her 
husband and had told him that a 
particular company was “holding 
up the deal” with an unsatisfactory 
credit record. She was asked to 
see what could be done about it. 
In checking, the credit manager 
determined that although the ac- 
count at his store was actually 
“current,” this was only after hav- 
ing been given the full collection 
treatment, including placing it with 
an attorney for collection. Threat 
of lawsuit had caused this customer 
to bring his account up to date. 
The real estate or mortgage com- 
pany, in divulging details given 
them in confidence, certainly vio- 
lated with the 
credit rating had 
been accurately given and could 


their agreement 


bureau. The 


not be changed. Such tactics are 
greatly unfair to firms giving credit 
information. 

Such pressure being placed upon 
creditors who cooperate in the ex- 
change of credit information must 


(Turn to “Credit Information,” page 31.) 





COME TO 
FOR A CONVENTION VACATION 


FRANK J. PHILLIPS 


President Greater Miami Credit Association 


Kurtis E. Kredit is a little fellow that we dreamed 
up about a year ago to symbolize the up-to-date 
credit sales executive. He’s a nice little guy and 
we held a contest to find a name for him. Many 
entries were submitted and after screening them 
all we decided on the one he now has. We felt: it 
fitted his personality and was indicative of the aver- 
age credit manager. It represented 
the so-called new look—sort of an 
accentuate the positive, eliminate 
the negative type of thing. 

Well, Kurtis has been with us 
for some time and he raises a little 
h... now and then when we get 
out of line, but notwithstanding, 
he pats a few heads when they 
deserve it. We asked him the other day how he 
felt about our hosting a national convention here in 
Miami. He replied, “Great. You see, Frank, we 
are a live-wire organization. We have lots of fun. 


Phillips 


do some good, but who knows about it except our 
local membership? Now that the hoi poloi are 
coming from all over the country we'll get a chance 
to show off. Not only that, we will demonstrate 
the real meaning of southern hospitality. I'm all 
for it and you can count on me one hundred per 
cent. I only hope these bozos get out of their 
saddles and come on down for the convention. 
We'll show them the time of their lives.” 

Well now, Kurtis may be a bit outspoken, but 
he means well and we can truthfully say that he 
speaks for the entire membership of the Greater 
Miami Credit Association and the Credit Women’s 
Club. We're looking to see you down here in June 
for the Annual Convention of the National Retail 
Credit Association and the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs. You'll just have to come, that’s all there 
is to it. We won't take “No” for an answer, so you 
might as well dust off your luggage, buy your 
tickets, tell the boss and make ready for a CON- 
VENTION VACATION IN FLORIDA. 
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Surf-embroidered sands 
and colorful cabana col- Golf at Miami Beach com- 
onies provide a pictur- 
esque outlook for Mami 
Beach's oceanfront hotels. 
Set between the Atlantic 
Ocean and placid Indian 
Creek, here are some of 
the 378 hostelries which 


annually accommodate 


bines play on tricky links 
with vistas through inter- 
esting sub-tropical shrub- 
bery planted along the 
fairways. Two public 


courses, here, Bayshore 





and Normandy Shores, 





provide visitors with 


thousands of visitors to complete clubhouse facil- 


this charming southerly 
playland. 


ities. 








After-dark Miami Beach is a sym- 
| 2 phony of twinkling light that must 


be seen to be believed. 


Cooled by ocean breezes, summer 





vacationers find a haven from ex- 


tremes of heat and a playground 


World’s fastest game crammed with a myriad of varying 
“Jai-Alai"’ is played in bile 





Miami. Originating in 


pa } a) entertainment features. Swimming, 
Spain, Jai-Alai is a 4 i Re » igi ay. ms 








stepped-up version of aE ls, sunning and fishing opportunities 
ola 
handball, played on an as b d 
enormous court. Basket- by: abound. 
like ‘Cesta’ gives ball ° “ 7 
tremendous impetus. oe 
- S ya 
City of Miami News Bureau Photo “ 
~ .  — 
. 
2 


KURTIS E. KREDIT 


Picturesque public beach 
parks like this are conven- 
iently spaced along Miami 
Beach's eight-mile shore- 


line. 


Newest of Miami sight- 
seeing attractions is the 
multi-million dollar sea- 


quarium. 


City of Miami News Bureau Photo 


It's alwoys swim and sun 
time at Miami Beach. And 
June, with its reduced hotel 
and apartment rates, makes 
@ vacation here even more 
enjoyable. That is Dori Hart- 
man pausing at the head of 
@ stairway leading from the 
oceanfront. 


You'll have 
a wonderful time. 
Bring the wife 
and children. 
Make it a real 
“Convention 


Vacation.” 


Just make up 
your mind... 


RIGHT NOW. 


Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, 
palm-lined, landscaped 
shopping thoroughfare 
stretching from Biscayne Bay 
to the Atlantic ocean, offers 
shoppers the widest selec- 
tion of resort merchandise 
to suit every pocket. This 
is but one of several out- 
standing shopping sections 
at Miami Beach. 


THIS LITTLE SYMBOL 
REPRESENTS THE 


GREATER MIAMI 
CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


The “C"’ stands for 
..» besides CREDIT... 


COME. 
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CONVENTION PLANNERS MEET 


It was an enthusiastic meeting. Every- 
one was bubbling over with ideas and 
suggestions for the forthcoming Annual 
Convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association and the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club. This national affair will be held 
June 3-7, 1961, at the Americana Hotel, 
Bal Harbour, and it is up to the Miami 
chapters to play host. 

This is a big job and calls for many 
hands and minds. Wednesday evening, 
January 18, they showed up in the per- 
sons of: 

Karl Jackson, Bradco Finance; Edna Bell, 
Peoples National Bank; James C. Herren, 
Credit Bureau of Greater Miami; Pauline 
Heiney, Florida Glass and Mirror; Frank 
Phillips, The Miami Herald; Marie Whaler, 
Industrial National Bank; H. Harry Den- 
ham, Southern Industrial Savings Bank; 


Pauline Pyle and Floyd Pyle, United Bu- 

reau of Collections; Helen Sutherland, J. 

Gerald Lewis, Inc.; Ken Thompson; Al 

DeMarco, Family Finance; and Nick Ces- 

tari, Ace Letter Service. 

These credit men and women will guide 
the activities of the convention. 

Floyd Pyle will offici- 

ate as Local Convention 

Chairman. Pyle has had 

considerable experience 

in this line. Two years 

ago he was the chairman 

of our “Credit Week” 

and its banquet which 

was a great success. He 

needs lots of help and 

support and from. the 

smiling faces in the 

photograph he is sure to 


Pyle get it. 





In a warm, sun-bathed, sub-tropical 
called Miami, Florida there are 
friendly credit people waiting to 
That is, if you are coming to 


and CWBC Conven- 


place 
many 
greet you. 
the Annual NRCA 
tion June 3-7, 1961. 

Not only will they greet you warmly, 
but they will entertain you, in a way 
that you have never been entertained be- 
fore. They believe in the truest form of 
Southern Hospitality and they're anxious to 
show you all just what it-means. But, they 
don’t just display this fellowship to stran- 
gers, they show it every time two or more 
credit people get together...and this is 
often, down here in Miami. 

The Greater Miami Credit Association 
has two hundred and fifty members. It 
represents the largest and most active 
credit granters in the area, and it is a 
living, breathing organization. It meets 
once a month and the average attendance 
is seventy-five. These members enjoy the 
finest fellowship imaginable. Quite often 
the meetings are held over past the ad- 
journment time because of the enthusiasm 
for discussing a particular subject. 

Our Credit School “Credits and Collec- 
tions,” which just graduated twenty stu- 
dents, is co-sponsored by the Adult Edu- 
cational Division of The Dade County 
Board of Public Instruction. This course 
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is held at Miami Senior High School for 
a term of fourteen weeks, three hours 
each session. It has proved popular and 
beneficial to the beginner in the field of 
credit. 

Each April we hold an Installation Ban- 
quet. Last year we honored the state 
comptroller, Ray E. Green, and almost 600 
people attended. This large attendance is 
indicative of the enthusiasm that we have 
in the association. In addition to the 
annual banquet we hold two social 
functions each year. These are the Sum- 
mer Party and the Christmas Dance. 
These, too, are well attended and everyone 
has a wonderful time. 

Two years ago we instituted an award 
to the “Credit Man of the Year,” and this 
coveted plaque creates friendly competition 
and helps to raise the standards of the 
active credit men by making them aware 
that there is more to being a credit ex- 
ecutive than just being a good credit 
manager. 

This will give you an idea of who we 
are and what we do down here. We’re 
dying to meet you all, so when you come 
look us up. You won’t have any trouble 
spotting us. "cause we're ‘the ones 
with the tans. 


See ’ya June 3. 


WHAT TO WEAR 
IN MIAMI BEACH 


Pauline M. Pyle 


June is one of our warmer months, 
average daily maximum is 85 degrees 
with only a slight drop at night. There 
is always a slight breeze, particularly 
on Miami Beach, and the sun is HOT. 


FOR THE LADIES: Daytime cot- 
tons, light or dark colors, very light 
weight suits—linen, nylon, silks or cot- 
ton with matching sweaters or light 
jacket will be useful. Shoes are most 
important as tropical weather can 
make your feet most uncomfortable. 
Walking shoes for sight-seeing trips are 
a must. Short length cocktail dresses 
and evening wear are the accepted 
standard. 


FOR THE GENTLEMEN: 
weight dark business suit for semi- 
formal occasions. For relaxation and 
business sessions—a light colored suit or 
slacks and sport jacket. Sport shirts and 
slacks or Bermuda shorts are allowed 
up to five o'clock but most places re- 
quire a coat and tie after that hour. 
Formal: White or pastel jacket, dark 
trousers. 


FOR YOUR BEACH WEAR: We 
suggest two bathing suits, terry cloth 
robe (a necessity going to and from 
your hotel room) and a hat to protect 
you from the sun. The ladies will want 
a bag to carry all of those little extra 
necessities and a pair of beach shoes 
would be most convenient. 


Light- 


Plan your wardrobe to require a 
minimum of care in packing and press- 
ing and be lightweight. If you chill 
easily bring along a sweater or stole as 
most places are air-conditioned and the 
difference in temperature from the out- 
side can make you most uncomfortable. 
A plastic raincoat or umbrella will not 
be amiss as June is one of our showery 
seasons. 

Whatever your attire, the warmth of 
our welcome, the beauty of the sur- 
roundings, and your fine convention 
program will make this a trip you will 
not soon forget. 





Remember... 
JUNE 3-7, 1961 


Florida 


Bal Harbour, 





What’s New in Books... . 





1960-1961 Credit Management Year Book (Credit Man- 
agement Division, National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York 1, New York, 432 pages, 
$6.50 to members of the National Retail Credit Associ- 
ation.) This compact retail credit manual contains the 
very latest thinking of America’s top credit executives— 
men who know the value of current information and fresh 
ideas on the changing, ever increasing demands for credit 
selling. The contents are headed: sales promotion, credit 
management, automation and account numbering systems, 
operating techniques, expense reduction ideas, option 
accounts—new trends, smaller stores, collections, research 
and operating statistics, junior charge accounts, authoriza- 
tion, credit bureaus and reporting and instalment selling. 
This is the 28th edition of this year book. 

on 

1961 Credit Manual of Commercial Laws (National 
Association of Credit Management, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York, 800 pages, $12.50.) Federal 
and state laws affecting business rarely stay put for long. 
They undergo constant change. Legislators modify previ- 
ous laws to close loopholes or remove inequities, and enact 
new ones to meet new situations. It is for this reason, 
that, since 1908, the National Association of Credit Man- 
agement has annually revised and reprinted the Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws. The 1961 edition brings the 
business legal picture in 50 states up to date for the credit 
and financial executive. The Manual is neither a textbook 
nor a substitute for the services of attorneys, but it is the 
only publication that contains, in one volume, a condensa- 
tion of the laws on credits, presented in layman’s language 
for daily reference by credit and allied managements. 


J 


Credit and Collection Letters (Channel Press, Great 
Neck, New York, 295 pages, $5.95.) This book, by 
Richard H. Morris, the nation’s leading authority on busi- 
ness letters, has been sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Management. It is not a basic course in 
grammar and it does not preach theory. It does offer a 
thorough grounding in composing letters that have a 
proven record of being markedly effective. Stemming from 
his conviction that letterwriting is actually the psychology 
of handling people properly through the written word, 
the author spells out many principles never before thus 
disclosed, which can be a valuable asset to you, not only 
in your daily work but in your social life as well. The 
publication is not filled with collection letters gathered at 
random. The ones shown have been tested by many of 
the most successfully operated credit departments. 

Billion Dollars 
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Agricultural Finance (lowa State University Press, 
Ames, lowa, 496 pages, $6.50.) This is a book of major 
significance in the fields of agricultural finance and credit 
authored by Professor William G. Murray of lowa State 
University and Professor Aaron G. Nelson of the University 
of Arizona. The book is a completely revised edition of 
“Agricultural Finance” which, in previous editions, has 
served as the standard of reference in its field. Part one 
covers the principles and procedures involved in obtaining 
and granting farm credit. Part two analyzes the various 
types of lending agencies and the role they play in agri- 
cultural financing. 

Ly 

Practical Business Psychology (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, 
448 pages, $5.75.) This is the third edition of this book 
by Laird and Laird. It is written in easily understood 
language and packed with hundreds of ideas and sug- 
gestions for office workers and beginning supervisors. It 
is the most popular psychology book for business students 
and helps them understand how people work more effi- 
ciently, get along better with each other, and become more 
effective leaders in business and social life. 

a 


I 
Px 


The Art of Persuasive Talking (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, 
283 pages, $4.95.) This book, by Lynn Surles and W, A. 
Stansbury, Jr., offers practical techniques and suggestions 
for talking clearly and convincingly in everyday business 
situations. Outlined are principles that can be applied in 
a number of situations, among them: how to talk well 
when you have no time to prepare, how to turn disagree- 
ment into agreement; and how to use your talking skills 
to improve meetings you run. 


, 


Business English and Communication (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York, 576 pages, $4.28.) This book, by Stewart, Hutchin- 
son, Lanham and Zimme, is intended for the student who 
expects to enter the world of business, the retailer, the 
stenographer, the secretary, the accountant, the corre- 
spondent, the general office worker, and the manager. It 
dwells on immediate, tangible areas of improvement which 
can be seized upon without delving too deeply into the 
underlying philosophy of communications. Its basis com- 
munications skills are writing, reading, speaking and lis- 
tening. 

Billion Dollars 

60 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Communications 


N ANY BUSINESS letters are too long for their pur- 

pose, they are written in strained and artificial 
language, they use out-dated styles, and they lack warmth 
and cordiality. Such letters are often written by individ- 
uals who are the very essence of sincere heartiness and 
smiling cordiality when greeting visitors who come to the 
office in person. When they start to dictate letters, how- 
ever, they somehow tighten up, become stiff and unnatural, 
follow lines of least resistance by reeling off musty phrases 
and clumsy, involved sentences. As James Howell says of 
such people, “Their letters may be said to be like bodies 
without sinews, they have neither art nor arteries in them.” 

This is unfortunate, because business letters, when well- 
written, are powerful tools to create positive action and 
generate valuable good will. We deem ordinary skill in 
expressing ideas clearly and courteously one of the basic 
requirements today for business success. When you think 
of the vast number of business contacts made by letter, 
some authorities place the figure at 85 per cent of all 
contacts, the pressing necessity for creating attention- 
getting, benefit-promising, mechanically-pleasing letters 
becomes sharply clear. 

Letter-writing in these fiercely competitive days is much 
more than merely telling somebody something about some- 
thing. It becomes a highly organized and scientifically 
developed selling effort. We must learn the art of commu- 
nication in order to persuade somebody to do something 
willingly. Letter-writing, salesmanship, public relations, 
all these are interlocked and intertwined. They are all 
part of the grand scheme to win friends and create profit- 
able customers. 

A good thing to keep in mind when writing business 
letters is that the writer must take extra effort to put into 
the letter the friendliness and warm, human touch he 
would put into his handshake should the person come into 
his office. To capture this spirit, the writer must approach 
the situation with genyine willingness to help solve the 
reader's problems. Clearly, there is no place in the selling 
letter for such negative emotions as worry, anxiety, fear, 
apprehension, discouragement. Certainly, the writer must 
not harbor destructive feelings of hate, anger, sarcasm, 
cynicism, revenge or punishment. On the contrary, the 
successful letter writer will cultivate mental qualities of 
equanimity, courage, determination and cheerfulness and 
above all, he will keep alive in his breast an abiding faith 
in the inherent honesty, decency and worthwhileness of 
people. 

The mood of the writer will almost surely induce the 
mood of the reader. Write negatively, pessimistically or 
angrily and it is a thousand chances to one that a like 
response will be obtained. Write positively, optimistically 
and constructively and it is practically a sure bet that the 
response will be of the same nature. Hostility begets hos- 
tility. Anger invites anger. Enmity encourages enmity. 
On the other hand, friendship begets friendliness. Calm, 
sweet reasonableness encourages a like response. Coopera- 
tion is almost always met with cooperation. We get what 
we give. This is one of those immutable laws of nature. 
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So, whatever the letter writing situation, approach it 
in the spirit of friendship and service. Try to visualize 
a real person. Discover his need or desire. Find out the 
best way of talking to him about his need or desire. Use 
words which will carry your solutions to his problems in 
warm, understandable, person-to-person language. 

This we call the HUMANICS of letter writing. 

“No one knows when the first letter was written, or who 
wrote it, but the letter, as a form of self-expression, has 
existed for thousands of years. Whether written on stone, 
on wood, or on skin, with the edge of a sharp flint, a 
burnt stick or a goose-quill pen, or on paper with a modern 
electric typewriter, letters have changed the course of 
history. They have played their part in provoking wars, 
in cementing famous friendships, in closing great business 
deals, and in the realization and the destruction of dreams.” 

When appeals in letters are related to the dreams, 
desires and needs of people, those appeals glide through 
open doors and wide channels to the reader’s heart, his 
affection, and his positive response. 


This Month's Illustrations 


»— 


Illustration No. 1. The Chase Manhattan Bank recently 
developed a new symbol to indicate its greater usefulness. 
You have undoubtedly seen this symbol because it has 
been widely publicized. This letter to the bank's stock- 
holders is shown to demonstrate the desirability of com- 
municating with all the people who make up the “publics” 
of a firm or institution. This is an excellent example of 
good will-building, informative letter. 

Illustration No. 2. This item was picked up on a visit 
to the Credit Bureau of Baltimore, Maryland. Any com- 
munication situation offers a challenge to present the 
details of the communication in clear, understandable and 
appealing language. This notice, we feel does precisely 
that. 

Illustration No. 3. Ray H. Bulte, Manager, Credit Sales, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Missouri reports excellent 
results with this thoughtful and gracious letter. Even so 
routine a procedure as a change of address can be made 
into an opportunity to create good will and do some credit 
sales promotion on the side! We must grasp every chance 
which comes along to keep our name before the public 
and reiterate our desire to serve. 

Illustration No. 4. Ernest W. Reames, Manager of Credit 
Sales, Hogg Bros., Salem, Oregon reports “This is my 
Santa Claus letter which was sent to a number of past due 
accounts. The letter brought outstanding results . . . many 
customers who phoned in began their conversations with 
the statement that they too, believed in Santa Claus!” 

Illustration No. 5. Another form picked up in Baltimore, 
Maryland. We show only the inside of the application for 
credit placed in “silent interviewers” throughout the Hecht- 
May Company store. Members often write asking for such 
forms. Please send us yours! 
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When an account is placed for collection against 
you, you must ect promptly to protect your credit 
standing. And, rf you are unable to immediately pay 
it in full, then you should contect the Credit Bureau 
and make arrangements, so that this will be noted on 
your credit record. 











Our Collection Department will help you, not only with your past 
due accounts, but also to budget your income and expenses to aid you 
in keeping @ good credit record 


Many accounts are turned over to our Collection Department because 
the debtor doesn't understand how important it is to have @ good credit 
rating. Rarely does « debtor evade payment of a just debt. Usually, it's 
due to @ misunderstanding of the credit system or perhaps just neglect. 





Our purpose is two-fold: MONTHS inste 
= Charge Plate 

To help you maintain @ good credit rating, so you heve it when : . 

you need it— Here's How © worke 
To help our member, extend you credit, consistent with your At what sores do you have accoun 

income and ability to pay. 
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Spokane, Washington 

At the Golden Anniversary celebration of the Spokane 
Retail Credit Association, Spokane, Washington, held 
recently at which over 400 were present, the following 
officers and directors were elected to serve for 1961: 
President, John M. Hasstedt, Rees Hall Oil Company; 
Past President, C. Pat Craigen, Old National Bank; Vice 
President, Gene F. Larson, Sacred Heart Hospital; Secre- 
tary, N. M. MacLeod, Credit Bureau of Spokane; Assistant 
Secretary, M. T. Warrick, Credit Bureau of Spokane; and 
Treasurer, Don J. Ryder, Central Premix Concrete Com- 
pany. Directors: Virgil Philopant, Utter Motor Company; 
Bette Kolbet, Brooks; Mark Cosgrove, The Crescent, Irvin 
Marcus Jr., Cascade Industrial Loan Company; Harold 
Laing, Hoffman Brothers Music; and Jack Sanford, Wash- 
ington Water Power. 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 

The new officers of the Credit Granters Association of 
Saskatoon, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada, are: Presi- 
dent, J. C. Boyce, T. Eaton Company Ltd.; Vice President, 
B. H. Benson, Saskatoon Motor Products Ltd.; and Secre- 
tary, H. J. McKinnon, Credit Bureau of Saskatoon. 


Des Moines, lowa 

The Retail Credit Association of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa, has elected the following officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing year: President, Douglas Lovett, Chase 
Investment Company; Vice President, William T. Mumma, 
Sears Roebuck & Company; Secretary, John H. Robb, 
Credit Bureau of Des Moines; and Treasurer, Joan Haegen, 
Furniture Exchange. Directors: B. R. Freimuth, Frankels; 
Marvin Johnson, Hamilton Funeral Home; Margaret Mc- 
Corkle, Anderson Furniture Company; F. M. McCormick, 
Loan Service Company; Jeanette Midgorden, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune; Carrie Neff, Stearn’s; and David 
Wright, Northwest Des Moines National Bank. 


Houston, Texas 

At the annual dinner and dance of the’ Houston Retail 
Credit Association, Houston, Texas, the following officers 
and directors were elected for 1961: President, Arthur F. 
Hornbrook, Foley's; First Vice President, Clifton L. Bond, 
The Houston Chronicle; Second Vice President, Carl Suhr- 
land, Rice Hotel; Secretary, Robert K. Pinger, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Houston; Assistant Secretary, Leroy 
Andrews, Credit Bureau of Greater Houston; and Treas- 
urer, James R. McMichael, Texaco, Inc. Directors: Parker 
S. Presley, Lopp-Kilpatrick & Styner; Larry A. Schroeder, 
Oshman’s; Margaret Hord, Buffalo Office Supply Com- 
pany; Frank E. Tritico, Stowers Furniture Company; Jack 
Holton, KHOU-TV; John M. McCullar, Foremost Dairies; 
J. D. Miller, J. D. Miller Company; John J. Tryling, Suni- 
land Furniture Company; and Mrs. Bess Weiss, Paul’s 
Shoes. 


Tampa, Florida 
At the annual meeting of the Credit Managers of 
Tampa, Tampa, Florida, the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, M. W. Collins, Confi- 
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dential Loan; First Vice President, Anthony L. Kovach, 
Local Finance; Second Vice President, Kenneth Sumner, 
Tribune Company; Secretary, Marian A. Boss, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Tampa; and Treasurer, Madge C. Gill, 
Tampa Radio Sales. Directors: Charles A. Harris, Sealtest 
Foods; Margaret L. Hook, O’Falks; Richard Herrick, Maas 
Brothers; Edith Bauman, Pioneer, Tire Company; Ray 
Roy, Mutual Finance; Oscar Bonis, Jr., Broadway National 
Bank; Joe Wolf, Wolf Brothers; and Harold Spaay, Liberty 
Loan. 


Charleston, South Carolina 

The following officers and directors have been elected 
to serve the Charleston Credit Managers Association, 
Charleston, South Carolina, for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Melvin Solomon, A. M. Solomon & Sons; First Vice 
President, Kelsie T. Slawson, Coburg Dairy; Second 
Vice President, Max Kirshstein, Metropolitan Kredit Com- 
pany; Treasurer, Francis J. Oliver, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Charleston; and Secretary, Robert E. Moloney, 
Credit Bureau of Greater Charleston. Directors: Jack 
Cauthen, Kerrison Department Store; Francis B. Budds, 
First National Bank; Walter Solomon, Vane’s Appliances; 
and W. W. Muckenfuss, Miller Cadillac Company. 


Fresno, California 

The new officers and directors of the Merchants Asso 
ciation of Fresno, Fresno, California, are: President, Roy 
G. Basham, Mercantile Acceptance Corporation; Vice 
President, E. C. Luedeking, McMahan Furniture Com- 
pany; Treasurer, Carl R. Nelson, Bank of America; Secre- 
tary, Joel W. Biggerstaff, Merchants Association of Fresno; 
and Assistant Secretary, John M. Hollister, Retailers Ad 
justment and Collection Bureau. Directors: Harry Haira- 
bedian, Walter Smith’s; Karney Hodge, Hodge and Sons; 
Robert Meldrum, Sears Roebuck and Company; J. M. 
Temple, J. C. Penney Company; W. R. Turpin Sr., Tu 
pins Furniture; Earl V. Vernon, F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany; Lyle Harvin, Jensen & Pilegard; Roland C. Band, 
Sherman Clay and Company; Robert C. Scruggs, E. 
Gottschalks and Company; B. A. Buckenberger, Young- 
sters; Norman P. Byde, Walter Byde Company; A. R. 
Edmonds, Edmond’s of Fresno; John Burmaster, Standard 
Oil of California; Forbes G. Robertson, Roos-Atkins; Don 
ald Reyburn, Frontier Chevrolet; Robert A. Howe, 
Crocker-Angelo National Bank; Wayne Barlow, Rhodes 
Department Store; and Angelo A. DeLecce, Bonds 
Clothing. 


Ellensburg, Washington 

The new officers of the Retail Credit Association, Ellens- 
burg, Washington, are: President, Richard Carlson, Na- 
tional Bank of Washington; Vice President, William Van- 
Hoose, National Bank of Commerce; Treasurer, Helen 
Magers, Kelleher Motor Company; and Secretary, John 
Killian, The Credit Bureau. Directors: Gene Everett, 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company; Maxine Shaw, Electric 
Supply Company; Robert Brotherton, Brotherton Furni- 
ture Company; Duane Erickson, Capital Finance Com- 
pany; Pat Dorsey, Ellensburg General Hospital; and Carl 
Ooka, Western Farmers Association. 
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Preliminary Report on Consumer Bankruptey 


ABA Committee Reports on Consumer Bankruptcy:— 
In a press release issued the first week of February, the 
special committee of the American Bar Association on 
consumer bankruptcy summarized its report (not released 
in full text at this time), prepared for submission to the 
ABA Section on Corporation, Banking and Business Law 
meeting in Chicago the end of February. The Report is 
the result of five months of investigation and study by 
the Committee of (1) the causes for the growing volume 
of personal bankruptcies being filed in U.S. District 
Courts; and (2) the reasons for the non-use of Chapter 
XIII, the Wage Earners’ Plans section of the Bankruptcy 
Act, or need for improvement of Chapter XIII. (For a 
report on the genesis and organization of the Consumer 
Bankruptcy Committee, see The Crepir Worip, October. 
1960, page 24 
concern that has been expressed nationally over the in- 


The release describes briefly the growing 


crease in personal bankruptcy, especially since 1958 

‘While carefully avoiding any evaluation of the causes 
of the great increase in bankruptcies,” the release stated, 
the Committee report took note of the following as 
causes cited by bankruptcy referees, financial writers, 
economists and others Among them are: 


“1. State laws permitting creditors to attack wages. An 
analysis of bankruptcies by states related to population seems 
to indicate that the preponderance of bankruptcies occur mn 
states where little or no statutory limitations are placed on, the 
creditor's right to attack a debtor's wages 

“2. A reflection of the apparent debilitating moral attitudes 
of present day society. The respect which our society holds in 
the performance of their contractural obligations would appear 
to be constantly diminishing. This attitude has been aided 
ind abetted by those who counsel debtors to take bankruptcy 
as the easy way out of an unhappy financial predicament 

“3. Careless and irresponsible credit practices 

“4. A philosophy of sheer extravagance on the part of many 
lebtors which invites the purchasing of many items beyond 
ibility to pay 

“5. Increase in consumer bankruptcies show some parallel 
with the post-war increase in consumer credit 

“6. The increase in consumer expenditures for consumer 
services, as for example housing, utilities, travel, vacations, et« 

The increase in personal loans 

“8. Sudden and unprovided financial emergencies such as 
medical expenses, change in marital status, loss of job, ete 

“9. The Bankruptcy Act makes an easy and attractive 
vehicle for debtors to solve their financial difficulties.” 


The release noted that Chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy 





JOHN F. CLAGETT, NRCA’s Washington Coun- 
sel is presently serving as Secretary of the Consumer 
Bankruptcy Committee, American Bar Association. 
This highly informative article is timely and should 
be carefully studied by all consumer credit execu- 
tives.—Ed. 











Act which provides for statutory extension of time for 
debtors to meet their obligations under an appropriate 
“plan,” has been largely ignored by debtors, attorneys, 
referees and others 


The outstanding feature of the report, the release indi- 
cates, is its recommendation that detailed studies in depth 
be conducted under university supervision in at least five 
areas of the country. Such a broad-scope investigation 
is necessary because of differences in various parts of the 
country, and the limited studies that have been previously 
made indicate the fruitfulness of this approach. The ABA 
committee proposes to coordinate these studies and, the 
release noted, based on such a thorough, coordinated 
study “will be able to make appropriate recommendations 
to deal with the problem.” 

Bankruptcy Statistics Back Up Study:—The timeliness 
of the study proposed by the ABA committee is supported 
by statistical data issued by the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, which has charge of bankruptcy admin- 
istration. The upward trend in personal, as distinguished 
from business, bankruptcy has now reached nearly 90 
per cent of all bankruptcy filings. A few years ago busi- 
ness bankruptcy accounted for 25 percent of all bank- 
ruptcies. In total bankruptcy filings there has been a 
steady increase in the ten-year period from fiscal 1950 
to 1960 of over 300 percent. In 1950, 33,392 bankruptcies 
of all kinds were filed; in fiscal 1960, 110,034 were filed 

The upward trend has continued at an even faster 
pace in the first six months of fiscal 1961, when 66,083 
cases were filed, compared to 48,396 in the first half of 
1960—an increase of 36.5 percent. Thus total filings of 
over 130,000 for fiscal 1961 are indicated. As noted 
above, about 90 percent, or about 117,000 of these will 
be personal bankruptcies. The great majority of personal 
bankruptcies today, like nearly all business bankruptcies, 
are filed in what is called straight or ordinary proceed- 
ings but, differing from business bankruptcy, almost all 
personal bankruptcies are no asset cases. Hence in straight 
bankruptcy they produce no returm to creditors. 

Chapter XIII Analyzed:—In fiscal 1960 when there 
were 110,034 total filings (nearly 99,000 of which were 
personal bankruptcies), only 13,599 cases were filed by 
individuals under Chapter XIII. Furthermore, about 80 
percent of the filings under Chapter XIII occurred in 
the U.S. Districts embraced within only four states, 
namely, Alabama, Georgia, Kansas and Tennessee. 

The results of Chapter XIII, where it has been exten- 
sively used, as in Birmingham, Alabama, are both inter- 
esting and challenging. Using figures for fiscal 1959, the 
last year for which information is available showing debts 
involved and payments made to creditors, we find the 
following: 


Turn to “Bankruptcy,” page 27 
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California: Reports indicate that, in an effort to elimi- 
nate abuses in the extension of consumer credit in the 
State of California, which is allegedly confined to certain 
types of stores dealing with low to medium priced home 
furnishings, women’s ready-to-wear, and jewelry, the Cali- 
fornia government agencies and legislature are studying 
first, a possible limitation on the amount of credit any 
consumer may have; second, prohibitions against stores 
selling credit accounts to lending institutions; and third, 
stricter regulation of service charges. 

Missouri: Governor John M. Dalton has been urged 
to establish a state consumer advisory council by a dele- 
gation of the St. Louis Consumer Federation. The counsel 
would be composed of representatives from all major non- 
commercial organizations in the state who would meet 
in Jefferson City twice a year. Purpose of the group would 
be to develop a better understanding of consumer affairs 
in Missouri. 

Colorado: A bill to provide that a cash value would 
have to be printed on each trading stamp for which it 
could be redeemed in cash was introduced in the legis- 
lature by Joe Dolan of Denver and John Kane of Thornton. 
Kane announced plans to introduce a bill providing a 
stiff licensing procedure on all retail outlets where trading 
stamps are distributed. Suggested licensing fee $6,000. 

South Dakota: A bill to outlaw trading stamps again 
was introduced in the legislature. This bill contained two 
exceptions. One would exempt coupons of manufacturers 
and packers for redeemable merchandise not exceeding 
$5.00, such as those placed in boxed grocery items for 
purchasers to send in to receive merchandise. The other 
is giving such coupons or tickets to be redeemed by 
merchants for cash on stock merchandise at regular retail 
prices. 

Iowa: A bill to give more power to merchants in deal- 
ing with suspected shoplifters is under consideration in 
the legislature. A similar bill was vetoed in 1959 by the 
Governor. Backed by the Iowa Retail Federation, the 
current proposal contains a controversial section designed 
to protect a merchant against a suit for false arrest. Shop- 
lifting losses in Iowa are estimated at about $5 million 
a year. The controversial section was regarded by some 
lawmakers during the last session as permitting an invasion 
of personal civil liberties. 

Montana: The repeal of Montana’s chain store license 
tax was proposed by a bill introduced by Assistant House 
Speaker Thomas Haines. Haines said the chain store tax 
has become a punitive measure. He said it has become 
a burden to the small operator who has expanded to four 
or five stores. 

Oregon: Governor Hatfield, in addressing the Oregon 
legislature, declared that “consumer protection” would be 
a major aim of the new state department of commerce 
called for by a government reorganization plan he recom- 
mended. Said the Governor, “The consumer is no longer 
the victim of practices of fraud and adulteration that were 
widespread at the turn of the century. Yet, there is still 
a further need to insure that the consumer is able to make 
the most of his dollar on credit purchases, that he has 
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a reliable source of data regarding items which affect his 
economic well-being, that he is not victimized by false 
advertising, and that he has a central point to which he 
can make his complaints known.” 

Montana: A bill to outlaw trading stamps was intro- 
duced in the legislature by John H. Leuthold of Stillwater. 
Representative Russell Conklin presented a bill which 
would require each store using trading stamps to buy a 
$6,000 a year license. 

West Virginia: A bill was introduced which would re- 
quire the advertisement of time, credit or deferred pay- 
ment prices if they are different from cash prices at the 
time of purchase. 

Texas: A bill to prohibit retailers from selling merchan- 
dise below invoice cost in an effort to destroy or injure 
competition was introduced in the Texas legislature by 
R. H. Cory of Victoria. Another proposal, introduced by 
Henry A. Fletcher, would impose a 10 per cent levy upon 
gross receipts of a company issuing trading stamps. 

Wisconsin: Senators Laun and Panzer introduced a bill 
which would make it illegal to advertise free gifts with 
purchases, unless the advertisement clearly stated that 
a purchase was necessary to get the so-called free gift. 

Kentucky: Kentucky's Milk Marketing and ‘Anti-Monop- 
oly Commission rescinded a ban against awarding trading 
stamps with the purchase of dairy products. The prohibi- 
tion was to have gone into effect February 1. 

Idaho: A bill to outlaw trading stamps was passed by 
the Idaho Senate and sent to the House. The measure 
would outlaw stamps after July 1. 

California: Plans to introduce a bill, in the legislature 
to require merchants to give their customers a choice of 
trading stamps or a cash discount equal to the price of 
the stamps was announced by Donald B. Cameron of 
Whittier. 

North Dakota: A bill to prohibit the use or giving of 
trading stamps was introduced by Rep. Byron Knutson 
and others. The bill does not apply to any coupon or 
certificates within or attached to any package by the 
original manufacturer. 

Arkansas: A bill to authorize increased charges on in- 
stalment purchases above the present maximum in the 
State of 10 per cent was introduced in the legislature by 
Senator Roy Milum. The measure provides that the 
amount added to the cash price of an article of personal 
property for the privilege of paying for it on the instal- 
ment plan would not be regarded as interest. The pro- 
posal says that an 1875 Arkansas law would not be appli- 
cable to instalment or deferred payment sales. The 
measure would require that the cash sale price, the total 
instalment price, and the difference between the two be 
stated separately on the contract of payment. The differ- 
ence would not be labeled as “interest” but “time price 
differential.” 

Maine: The State Legislature Research Committee rec- 
ommended adoption of legislation to authorize the state 
insurance commissioner to supervise credit insurance. Rep. 
Morrill has proposed legislation to outlaw trading stamps. 

California: State Consumer Counsel Helen B. Nelson 





announced she would seek the enactment of California 
legislation to provide tougher penalties for merchants who 
bilk their customers on instalment credit sales. She will 
also seek legislation to require reduced charges under 
many revolving credit plans and to curb referral selling 
rackets. 

New Hampshire: Divergent views on a bill to limit to 
24 per cent the interest on loans of more than $300 were 
expressed at a hearing conducted by the New Hampshire 
banking committee. Rep. Pickett urged the committee 
to defer action on the bill until the interim group issues 
a report on its studies. Opposition to the bill was ex- 
pressed by Ernest R. D’Amours who represented the New 
Hampshire Association of Consumer Finance Companies. 
He also suggested waiting for the interim committee 
report. 

New York: A bill introduced in the legislature would 
prohibit a licensed lender of small loans or other persons 
from advertising or broadcasting any statement as to rate, 
terms or conditions for loaning money, unless actual rate 
of interest and cost to borrower are clearly expressed, and 
require that interest be prorated upon prepayment of 
small loan in full. 

North Carolina: Proposed new small loan regulatory 
legislation approved by a majority of the State Banking 
Commission for submission to the North Carolina legisla- 
ture was “substantially” the same as that previously 
recommended by State Commissioner of Banks, Ben Rob- 
erts. The new proposal calls for a $900 ceiling, graduated 
rates on loans up to $500 dropping to $16 per $100 after 
loans reach $500 and other requirements. 

North Dakota: A bill introduced in the legislature would 
amend the state’s new small loans act so that on a loan 
exceeding $1,000, interest on the entire amount of the loan 
would not exceed the state’s general interest limit, now 
7 per cent. Special rates provided in the 1959 small loans 
act, which went into effect last year after a referendum, 
apply on loans below $1,000. A state attorney general’s 
opinion last August held that in the case of a loan exceed- 
ing $1,000 made by a concern licensed under the small 
loans act, only the amount exceeding $1,000 would bear 
interest under the general limit. The proposed new legis- 
lation specifically makes the general limit apply to an 
entire loan exceeding $1,000. 

South Carolina: Tentative proposals for new state con- 
sumer credit regulatory laws were announced by a state 
investigating committee. The proposed regulations would 
affect such instalment purchases as automobiles and re- 
frigerators, and direct loans by banks and other lending 
institutions. Perhaps the most far-reaching proposal is the 
one calling for an all-goods act, which would set minimum 
interest rates on three classes of new and used automobiles. 
It would set forth a flat rate for all other instalment pur- 
chases. 

One recommendation calls for creation of a single state 
board or commission to regulate all phases of lending and 
financial business in the state. This would replace or en- 
large the present State Board of Bank Control. It would be 
divided into two divisions. One would regulate bank, 
building and loan, and credit union operations. The other 
would supervise and license all other types of financing, 
including direct loans, mercantile charge accounts, and 
other consumer instalment financing. 

Tennessee: Identical bills that apparently would exempt 
Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Administra- 
tion loans from Tennessee’s statutory 6 per cent interest 
rate were introduced in both branches of the legislature. 
The bill would let banks and other lending agencies charge 
whatever interest is allowed by FHA currently 5% 


per cent plus one-half per cent for insurance. 

West Virginia: A bill favorably reported to the House 
of Delegates by its Judiciary Committee would require 
that all liens against a motor vehicle be recorded on the 
certificate of title. The measure provides for recording 
motor vehicle liens with the state motor vehicles commis- 
sioner instead of with county clerks. 

Texas: Three bills to license lenders and fix interest rates, 
under the newly adopted state constitutional authority, are 
currently pending in the legislature. Senator Abraham 
Kazen is sponsoring a measure to carry out small loan 
regulatory recommendations of the Texas Legislative Coun- 
cil. Another proposal is being sponsored by Rep. Criss 
Cole. Still another is being sponsored by Rep. Tony 
Korioth and others. His proposal would fix maximum total 
charges for loans, rather than interest alone. Charges up 
to 3 per cent monthly could be made on the unpaid bal- 
ance of loans under $100. A charge of five-sixths of 1 per 
cent could be made on loans in the $500-$2,500 range. 
Lenders would be licensed through the State Banking 
Department. 

Nebraska: It is reported that Senator Munnelly has intro- 
duced a bill into the legislature “requiring persons or firms 
making financial reports to verify information with the 
person whose status is being reported on.” 

California: A bill intended to stop the sale of “loss 
leaders” in retail stores as introduced in the California 
legislature by Senator Hugh Burns. SB 243 would amend 
the state unfair trade practices law to provide for a pre- 
sumption of intent to injure competitors. 

Indiana: A bill which would require trading stamps be 
made redeemable for cash was introduced by Rep. Ralph 
H. Waltz. The legislation would require that the State 
Treasury receive cash for all stamps not redeemed within 
two years. 

Wisconsin: Governor Nelson in his message to the legis- 
lature stated that “I continue to subscribe to the idea that 
a consumer counsel can perform a valuable service to the 
citizens of Wisconsin. My proposal is that a consumer 
counsel be established in the office of the Attorney General, 
and that one investigator be transferred to office from the 
Department of Agriculture. This investigator has been 
charged with regulation and enforcement of laws pertain- 
ing to trading stamps, lotteries, fair trade, unfair competi- 
tion and fraudulent advertising. Regulation of dairy prod- 
ucts would remain within the Department of Agriculture. 
I am considering a number of other matters pertaining to 
protection for the consumer. These involve revolving 
credit, garnishment, instalment sales, fraudulent adver- 
tising and insurance protection. I shall submit proposed 
legislation in these areas when details can be worked out.” 

Washington: Governor Rosellini pledged support for 
legislative proposals to protect consumers against unfair 
and deceptive business practices following receipt of a 
report and five proposed measures from the Washington 
State Consumer Advisory Council. The Governor termed 
the proposals a “step in the right direction” to protect the 
public from “millions of dollars lost through misrepresenta- 
tion.” The key proposal would prohibit restraints of trade, 
unfair competition or deceptive acts or practices in trade 
or commerce. Other proposals would ban false, deceptive 
and misleading advertising, require registration of home- 
improvement contractors and licensing of vehicle salesmen, 
and regulate retail instalment sales of goods and services. 

Utah: A bill to outlaw the issuance of trading stamps 
was introduced by Senator Charles Hunter. It would ex- 
clude coupons or similar tickets if issued or redeemed by 
the manufacturer in connection with the direct sale of its 
products. 
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Credit Bureau for sale in Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
Located in town of 20,000. Owner buying larger bureau. 
Must have all cash. Box 3612, The Creprr Worxp, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


William Johnson Retires 

William Johnson, Vice President, Neiman - Marcus, 
Dallas, Texas, has retired from a 30-year association 
with the store. He has entered private business, estab- 
lishing a real estate office and collection agency. Joining 
the Neiman-Marcus Company in 1930 as assistant credit 
manager he was named credit manager in 1941, and 
Sales Promotion Manager in 1950. He was appointed 
Customer Relations Director in 1952 and elected a Vice 
President in 1955. He is past president of the Credit 
Management Division of the National Retail Merchants 
Association; past president of the Dallas Retail Credit 
Association; past vice president of the Texas Retail Credit 
Executives; and past vice president of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 


Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools 
Credit schools will be conducted by Mr. Speake in the 
following cities during the month of April 1961: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Indianapolis, Indiana Kenosha, Wisconsin 
South Bend, Indiana Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
If your city is interested in having Mr. Speake conduct 
a professional streamlined credit school in your city, please 
write the National Office for details and open dates. 


Fort Lauderdale Elects New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Broward Retail Credit 
Association, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Tom S. Graham, 
Broward Adjustment Service; First Vice President, Robert 
Trimble, Sherwin-Williams Paint Company; Second Vice 
President, Jene Woodward, Jordan Marsh; Third Vice 
President, Tony Dworzak, Lincoln Press; Secretary, Charles 
A. Lassa, Credit Bureau of Broward County; and Treas- 
urer, Barbara J. Casey, Grosse Pointe Furniture Company. 
Directors: George J. Ernst, Poinsettia Press; Grace Aldrich, 
Anthony's; Martyn A. Reichle, Ft. Lauderdale News; 
Charles Veil, Sterling Men’s & Boys’; and Howard Wil- 
liams, McNaull General Tire Company. 

Shown below is a picture taken at the meeting. Left to 
right, are: Charles A. Lassa, Robert Trimble, Tom S. 
Graham, Tony Dworzak, and Barbara J. Casey. 
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Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Coming District Meetings 
District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at The Wentworth 
by the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, May 14, 15, and 
16, 1961. 

District Two (New Jersey and New York) will hoid its 
annual meeting at The Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, 
New York, April 14, 15, and 16, 1961. 

District Three (Cuba, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina, April 23, 24, 25, and 
26, 1961. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort William, Ontario, 
and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 16, 17, 
and 18, 1961. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Kentwood Arms 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, March 10, 11, and 12, 1961. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Raleigh Hotel, Waco, Texas, May 21, 22, and 23, 
1961. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming) will hold its annual meeting at the Plains Hotel, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, April 14, 15, and 16, 1961. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, May 
14, 15, and 16, 1961. 





— Positions Wanted — 


Credit Manager now employed wishes to relocate in 
or near Sarasota, Florida. Thoroughly experienced. For 
past five years employed by automobile agency. Salary 
range $7-8,000. Box 2612, The Credit World, 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 

Credit Manager, 14 years’ experience in retail credit. 
Experienced in all phases of credits and collections, and 
supervision of personnel. Age 37. Four years accounting 
at St. Louis University. Complete resume on request. Box 
3613, The Credit World, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 
30, Missouri. 

If you need an aggressive, experienced man to manage 
your credit department I would like to talk to you. Well 
qualified in cycle billing installation, option account pro- 
gram, credit sales and collections. Age 42, family, college, 
wide retail and credit experience. Resume upon request. 
Box 3611, The Creprr Wor.p, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. 
Louis 30, Missouri. 
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Analysis of Chapter XIII Cases—Fiscal 1959 


Paid 
Total Creditors 

number debts under 
cases involved extension 
Pending 7/1/58 20.758 
Commenced fiscal 1959 12,993 
Dismissed during year 6,753 
Concluded under XIII 5,840 


A study of Chapter XIII made by N.R.C.A. in 1958 
in the Birmingham, Alabama area (see The Crepit 
Wor.p, November, 1958, page 19), where for a number 
of years nearly half of all Chapter XIII cases have been 
filed, showed that during the preceding 10 years, in 
Birmingham, approximately 90 percent of all filings were 
Chapter XIII cases, and only 10 percent were business 
bankruptcies. This situation is the exact reverse of the 
national picture where, as indicated above, about 90 
percent of total filings are personal bankruptcies, filed 
in straight bankruptcy, and where no, or only slight, 
return to creditors is made, because they are no asset 


$5,685,996 $4,603,679 


cases. However, the wage earmer does have one very 
substantial asset, to wit, his future earning power, as indi- 
cated by the table above, and the Birmingham experience, 
below 


Birmingham, Ala., seems to have demonstrated that 
where Chapter XIII has been used effectively, straight 
bankruptcy as a remedy for serious personal indebtedness 
can be virtually eliminated, and millions of dollars saved 
for creditors. The Birmingham figures on Chapter XIII 
payments to creditors for a five-year period are as follows: 

1953 $1,978,218.43 
1954 2.277 ,662.34 
1955 2,587 ,436.58 
1956 2.615,245.95 
1957 3,277.995.63 

Manditory Chapter XIII:—Manditory XIII, at the dis- 
cretion of the Referee, in appropriate cases, has been 
suggested as one means of eliminating straight bank- 
ruptcies in wage earner cases, or as a means to increase 


the effectiveness of Chapter XIII. Another idea that has 


been suggested is to require a payment of a certain per- 
centage of debts, in appropriate cases, say up to 50 per- 
cent of all debts listed in straight bankruptcy, before a 
final discharge is allowed. 

XIII Can Spell Money:—Perhaps a rough evaluation 
of the potential dollar value of Chapter XIII, as of today, 
to creditors of all classes, can be approximated. Assume 
relative full-scale use of Chapter XIII, nationwide, and 
an effective collection experience comparable to the above 
analysis of Chapter XIII for fiscal 1959, or the Birming- 
ham experience. 

If we apply the monetary results achieved in the analy- 
sis of Chapter XIII for fiscal 1959 to the total volume 
of current bankruptcies (110,043 for fiscal 1960 or over 
130,000 for fiscal 1961), and assuming approximately 
90 percent of the cases can be brought in under Chapter 
XIII, as has been the case in Birmingham for a number 
of years, as indicated above, then it would seem fairly 
clear that there is something in the neighborhood of 
a $50,000,000 bonarza, today, awaiting doctors, hospitals, 
retailers, banks, loan and finance companies, etc., at the 
end of what we might call the “Chapter XIII Rainbow,” 
truly the pot of gold that tradition says is to be found 
there by those who seek it out. 

Can You Answer This Question: —Where Chapter XIII 
has been given a fair trial, it appears to work well. Why? 

Answer:—Perhaps there are three principal points to 
remember: (1) The undeniable interest of referees, attor- 
neys, credit executives and large employers in the appli- 
cation of the Chapter is a “must”; (2) the great flexibility 
and adaptability of the law in practice, as attested to by 
the Birmingham experience; and (3) the broad powers 
conferred by Sec. 611 of the Act, which provides that 
“the court ... shall . . . have exclusive jurisdiction of the 
debtor and his property, wherever located, and of his 
eamings‘ and wages during the period of consummation 
of the plan.” Thus the court has the power among other 
to enjoin suits to enforce any lien against the debtor’s 
property, or to order the debtor's employer to pay his 
wages into court kk 





Executive Development Program at 
Boulder 


The School of Business of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, is again sponsoring its annual Execu- 
tive Development Program. This is a program designed 
to broaden the outlook of middle-management executives 
and costs $1,000 payable in advance. It is four weeks in 
length, running from June 19 through July 14, 1961, al- 
though it is recommended that the participants pursue the 
program in two parts—coming to the campus for two weeks 
during each of two consecutive summers. A program of 
continuing education on a monthly basis is carried on dur- 
ing the intervening 1l-month period. An active alumni- 
reunion program has also been organized on an annual 
basis. 


Size Isn't Everything 
You are neither too big nor too small. In fact, your size 
makes little difference so far as your membership in the 
National Retail Credit Association is concerned. You will 
find the smallest, as well as the largest, firms working to- 
gether through organized action for their mutual good. 
Sure, membership in the NRCA can mean direct benefits 
to you: statistics, government relations, insurance, educa- 
tion, certification, research, advertising and marketing, 


employer-employe relations and a host of other programs. 

But equally important—membership in, and support of, 
your National and local Credit Associations is the best 
way to promote and encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of every person who has the capacity to grow—the 
best way to insure the steady and dynamic growth of the 


- Help Wanted 


Crepit SuPEeRvisoR to supervise credit offices for a 
group of installment stores. Must have furniture, jewelry 
or clothing experience. This position is with a large national 
company offering exceptional benefits. Send resume in 
confidence to Box 3614, THe Crepir Wor.p, 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


For Lease 


REPORTING DIVISION in credit bureau with exceptional 
growth potential located in large community with delight- 
ful climate year round. Only persons with credit bureau 
management experience and ability to promote and de- 
velop large volume business need apply. Reason for leas- 
ing—owners wish to concentrate on collections and other 
interests. Box 3615, The Creprr Worvp, 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 
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Consumer Credit Outlook 





The National Retail Merchants Associ- 
ation, in its national survey of merchant 
opinion, recognized consumer credit and 
its tremendous contribution to the na- 
onal economy. Although 49 per cent of 
the respondents felt that the current level 
of consumer debt should give rise to cau- 
tion, only 12 per cent thought it is too 
high. The survey notes that, one of the 
more dramatic developments in consumer 
credit has been the mushrooming of bank 
charge plans. Where few banks had such 
plans a year or so ago, today there is hardly 
a metropolitan area in which some bank does 
not offer one or another type of charge plan 
to the consumer. How does the retailer feel 
about the development of bank charge plans? 
Only one in 20 now participates in such a 
plan. Fifty per cent of the retailers ex- 
pressed indifference to the bank charge 
cea Only eight per cent thought the 
plans are good; 42 per cent feel that, in 
eneral, the plans have a bad effect on the 
-onsumer/retailer relationship. 








Accounts receivable financing, of 
course, becomes a greater burden as credit 
usage rises among more people. Tradition- 
ally, the retailer has financed his own 
accounts receivable. According to the sur- 

y, this is still the policy for the vast 

rity of NRMA members. Fifteen per cent, 
however, indicate that they are now selling 
their accounts receivable to banks and 
finance companies. 

American Express Co. and Diners’ Club, 
Inc. have announced that they are in the 
talk stage of a merger. In making the an- 

incement, Chairman Howard L. Clark and 
Ralph E. Schneider said that "there is no 
assurance that anything will develop from 
such discussions." There was no indicatic 

f how the credit card operations might be 





nsumer instalment credit increased $76 
n in December, the smallest amount 
October, 1958. For the year as a 
instalment credit increased $3.4 
n, compared with $5.8 billion gain 

1959. 
Noninstalment 
justed, 


credit, 
increased $62 million in December. 
Charge accounts and service credit rose, 


seasonally ad- 


while si 
Ly. 
Total short- and intermediate-term con- 
sumer credit expanded during December by 
$138 million bringing the year-end out- 
standings at December 31 to $56.0 billion. 


ngle payment loans declined slight- 
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Consumer credit outstandings held by 
consumer finance companies increased $105 
million to reach a year-end figure of $4.2 
billion. Volume extended during December 
was an estimated $644 million, an increase 

$171 million over the previous month. 

‘Beat 100 fewer new credit unions were 
or anized in in the United States in 1960 than 
in 1959. Most of their expansion came as 
the result of new ones formed in other coun- 
tries. A total of 1,506 new credit union 
began operations around the world, Fosaiir 
ing to Credit Union National Association. 

When the Nation-Wide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy met in Washington, some 
20 labor unions were ee They 

joined with the Avccr Prie. trade associa- 
tions in ndin gis ion to the 


new Renaceie to encourage higher tariff 
and more import quotas. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers exec- 

utive board plans to pass on an order to 

ir members not to cut any Japane 

received by a manufacturer after 

The Chicago Brotherhood of Elec- 

Workers went even farther. It noti- 

its 137 employers that after May 1 

its 23,000 members would refuse to handle 

any electronic parts imported from Japan. 

Other unions are reported to be currently 
planning similar moves. 

Rich's of Atlanta are reported to be in- 























se-ma le 





stalling a battery of vending machines 
which will handle credit cards as well as 
2ash purchases. 

Dr. Edward H. Litchfield reports that 
unemployed women over 45 are 
squandering their talents. Dr. Litchfield 
states that women today can look forward 
to living to 82. Put another way, 
are wasting 37 years of saeir othr He 

ntains that the natio 
the loss of woman-power at any age. In the 
Union, 35 per cent of all faculties 





NAD 000 
16,UUU,U UV 


women 


Sovi viet Uni 

1 hi gher education are made up of women, 
39 per cent of the engineering students are 
women, and the majority of practicing phy- 
sicians and surgeons are women. 

Peper ment store sales increased 4 per 
cent in December from the November level 
and were 1 per cent above December 1959. 
Sales for the year 1960 were at a new high, 
l per cent above the previous record estab- 
lished in 1959. 

Wage. price and credit controls are not 
now given much “chance at the present time 
in the 87th Congress. Congress is more in- 











terested 
ward. 
The amounts being spent for servi ces 
this country continues to rise. | 
ter the war it was about 33 cents. By 1955 
this had increased to 37.7 cents and at the 
present amounts to 40.1 cents. The rise 
in this area may be the result of the in- 
-reased costs in running a household. 
Department store executive viewed Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co.'s new 
training program for telephone selling 
personnel as a certain builder of sales 
volume and profit. Developed in response 
to retail request, the program will enable 
stores to train telephone employees in 
brief daily sessions over a one-week pe- 
“iod. Some ap pay Telep) sales in- 
crease from 25 to 50 per cent within a year 
after installation; cost of selling runs 
-onsiderably less than selling over-the- 
counter; average telephone order is sub- 
stantially greater than the average over- 
the-counter-sale; only slight- 
ly more Sedan siden anhalt: enk uaidaen tekee 
phone selling department ntributes more 


volume than any other 


in getting the economy moving up- 


e 


vated that "pr 
purchases. 


ran ks high as a buying mo 
yA y « SsaAm Tanrtr98a) 
> reasons for seatinn taned. 
} "| 7 A ling 
good dealer, gasoline 
*~harge 


Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable 





Percentage change from 


December, 1960 
wsomter, 506 Month Year 


ago ago 


Sales during month: Total 
‘ash 
Charge 
Instalment 


Accounts receivable, end of month 
‘barge 
Instalment 





Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales 





Dec Nor Dec 
Item 1960 1960 1959 


Collection ratios': Charge accounts 
Instalment accounts 


Percentage distribution of sales: 
Cash 


4 
Charge : 4“ 
Instalment 15 











‘Collections during month as a percentage of accounts receivable at 
beginning of montb 


most reasons center around the fact that 


the demand for many goods and services has 


weakened while the capacity to meet the 


iemand has increased. The result has been 

increased competition. Weaker firms have 
been forced to go out of business. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co., has received Inter- 

nal Revenue Service clearence to sell $1.1 

billion of Se customer accounts receiv- 

Retailers sho sell on credit but do 

n¢ e instalment methods of reporting in- 

2ome will be interested in this switch. 

Normally, a straight shift to instalment 

method of accounting would make profit on 

existing accounts receivable subject to a 

1 income tax. Outright sale will 

ing them a as a secon 

Thus, is selling its 

unts +s rting over again. 

fits are ad ing 2 ore and more 

payroll costs. The National 

Industrial Conference Board states that 

last year private industry paid $18 billion 

i pension, welfare and unemployuent 

is an increase of $2.1 bil- 





n record in 
Total retail sales came to 
from ois. in 1959 
; cent 
ae State Univer- 
released a survey whic 
fest } ee for marriage is 
20 to 24 years 
S$ occur when 
prt Amon 
ch higher. 
ner cent re- 
ns to marry before 
ol, and 39 per cent had 
, 2 marriage. The major- 
vith parents and got financial 
parents after marriage. 
irc i to a seasonally 





Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 


(Estimates, in millions of dollars) 





Change during: 
ee sae December 
T ype of Credit Year ended 


. Sea. (Dec. 31, 1960 
Unadj Adj 


Instalment credit, total 3,2 57 + 76 3,429 


Automobile paper 7.866 7 
Other consumer goods 
paper 
Repair and modernization 
loans 
Personal loans 


Noninstalment credit 
total! 


Single-payment loans 4. + = a 
Charge accounts 7 + 72 + 49 
Service credit 3,27 + 24 


Total consumer credit 56,049 42: +138 











‘Includes amounts outstanding on service station and miscellaneous 
credit-card accounts and home-heating oil accounts, which totaled $445 
million on December 31, 1960. 
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adjusted annual rate of $406% billion 
December, bringing the total for the year 
1960 to $404 billion, the Office of Bus 
ness Economics, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, announced. As compared with the 
$383 billion total a“. 1959, the rise in 
income was 5% per cen dollars and 4 per 
cent in terms of hen here power 


After more than a century of concentrat- 
n sales of its own nameplate through 
own retail outlets, Singer Sewing Ma- 
hine Company has added a mail-order op- 
eration that will sell just about any con- 
Sumer name-brand item except Singer sew- 
ing machines. It is now setting up a mail- 
order division for the U. S. and Canada. 
Time, Inc., which has been publishing 
books for almost a decade, now is going into 
the book business in an organized way. The 
company has established a 60 man book divi- 
sion to put out a shelf of original books 
bearing the Time, Inc. imprint. Six books 
are on the 1961 proposed list with total 
sales projected for about 4 million vol- 


NN x 
umes. 


A little noticed revolution is goin 
in retailing by catalog and mail-order 
houses. The field is expanding fast and 
relying more heavily on retail selling 


Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit 


(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) 





Increase or decrease 
during 
T ype of credit and Dec. 31, — 
institution 1960 Dec Dec Year ended 
1960 1959 |\Dec. 31, 1960 


Total 43,281 5 y 3,429 


Commercial banks | 16,398 | 96 1,171 
Sales finance companies 3 ~ y 989 
Credit unions! 3,906 36 5 626 
Consumer finance 

companies! 21: 5 4 438 
Other financial institutions : 4 3 102 
Retail outlets 5,77§ 4 +475 103 


Automobile paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions} 
Automobile dealers } 


Other consumer goods paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Other financial institutions 

Department stores* 

Furniture stores 

Household appliance 
stores 

Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans‘ 3,008 


Commercial banks 2,163 
Sales finance companies 64 
Other financial institutions 781 


Personal loans 11,192 
Commercial banks 3,505 


Sales finance companies 1,001 
Other financial institutions 6,686 











Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance companies by 
type of credit are included with figures for other financial institutions 

Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the relevant types 
of credit 

‘Includes mail-order houses. 

‘The face amount of outstanding FHA Title I loans at the end of December 
is reported by the Federal Housing Administration to be $1,888 million, of 
which an estimated $1,604 million is for consumer purposes and is included 
in the above. 
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Montgomery Ward plans 24 new retail stores 
in 1961. Only 23 per cent of Sears Roe- 
buck's business now comes from catalogs. 
More and more — are being made by tele- 
phone. Alden nc. is reported seeking 
a sdietvieeatatan department store chain. Key 
target is no longer the farm family but the 
suburban family. 

Arthur H. "Red" Motley, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the ‘United States, be- 
lieves in a "Fifteen-Word Sales Course” 
. « « Know your product. See a lot of peo- 
ple. Ask all to buy. Use common sense. 

Steuart Henderson Britt, author of "The 
Spenders,” says "I point out that in the 
great free-wheeling, free-spending system 
in which today, more than ever the 
-onsumer is kin All business today is 
the consumer's business .. . and busi- 
ness has no choice but to discover what 
the consumer wants and to serve his wishes 

even his After all, the con- 
no votes in the mar- 

are not pawns of big 

so-called Madison 

and pushed around 

nders, that i 








aq alaba 
S VU 


in the saddle today. In other 
ompanies revolve around the con- 
and not the other wa 


Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, and 
Changes in Credit Outstanding 


In millions of dollars 





Other Repair 
T: Auto- consumer - Personal 
‘otal mobile goods modern- loans 
paper paper ization 
loans 


Without seasonal 
adjustment 
Credit extended 
1960— Dec 4.641 
Nov 4,067 
1959— Dec 4,782 


Credit repaid 
1960— Dec 4,063 
Nov 3,955 
1959 Dec 3,954 


Seasonally adjusted * 
Credit extended 
1960— Dec 

Nov.t 
1959— Dec 


Credit repaid 
1960— Dec 3,9 356 1,156 153 “oe 6 
lov ,397 1,119 158 1,2 
1959 >. 3,77: ,352 1,071 146 1,2 
Changes in outstanding credit, seasonally 
ad justed! 

1960— Dec 76 31 + 44 + 69 
Nov.' + 85 + 40 2 + 61 
4th qtr 
mo. av 26 3: ‘ + 61 
3rd qtr 
mo. av.t 7$ + 38 +2 +111 
2nd qtr 
mo. av.t 2 +187 3° +105 
Ist qtr. 
mo. av.t f +183 § 2s +105 

1959—4th qtr. 
mo. av. +134 +133 +37 +144 











Seasonally adjusted changes in outstandings derived by subtracting credit 
repaid from credit extended. 

rSeasonally adjusted data for first 11 months of 1960 revised to balance 
annual totals of seasonally adjusted data with annual totals of unad justed 
data. 

NOTE:—Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are based on 
information from accounting records of retail outlets and financial institutions 
and include finance, insurance, and other charges covered by the instalment 
contract. Renewals and refinancing of loans, repurchases or resales of 
instalment paper, and certain other transactions may increase the amount 
of both credit extended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of 
credit outstanding. 

*Includes adjustment for differences in trading days. 








+ “Credit Information” 


(Beginning on Page 14.) * 





stop. All that is necessary is for 
everyone to simply adhere to the 
principles of good credit practice 
and stop discussing reports with 
anyone not authorized to have the 
information. A safe policy is to 
never tell a customer in detail the 
reasons for declining his account. 
if he has a bad record, he knows 
it without being told. 

It would be easy for any credit 
manager to get off the hook by 
passing the buck to another or- 
ganization and giving his reason 


for declining an account as a 


“block” from the other store. In- 
stead, everyone should play fair, 
keep all credit reports strictly con- 
fidential, and simply tell declined 
applicants that we cannot discuss 
our reasons. They should not be 
given a single clue or example that 
can be used as a weapon against 
someone else. 

Perhaps we should all copy a 
sign similar to the ones used in 
various bar rooms throughout the 
country which reads: 
“Management Reserves The Right 
To Refuse Service To Anyone.” 


These signs, we are told, are dis- 
played for the benefit of undesir- 
ables who 


have had enough. Many accounts 


and those customers 


are declined every day for the 
same reasons—from the standpoint 
of credit. This rule might well be- 
come the necessary one rather than 
the exception. 

So, as we have said before, we 
need to up-grade our credit in- 
formation, our reasons for declin- 
ing, and the sources of our informa- 
tion from “Confidential” to “Top 
Secret.” xr 





* “Credit Cards” 


(Beginning on Page 13.) @ 





This is partly the result of inex- 
perience and partly competitive 
pressures. 

Hilton Credit Corp.’s credit di- 
rector, Joseph Tilem, admits that 
when the company conceived the 
idea of the Carte Blanche, it made 
an unfortunate oversight—it forgot 
the credit angle. New accounts 
werent processed carefully, and 
lacked adequate 
credit-checking in the stores where 


the company 


the credit was being extended. 

Hilton officials say that new con- 
trols have been adopted, and that 
during May, June, and July the 
company actually showed a profit 
of $116,000. But this improvement, 
Tilem says, is more the result of 
cost cutting in operations than a re- 
duction in delinquency. 

Tilem says that there's an increas- 
ing tendency for credit card holders 
to “kite” credit through their credit 
cards. Studies have shown, he says, 
that 75% of credit card holders 
have more than one card. Tilem 
claims that many of the delinquents 
are using Diners’ one month, Carte 
Blanche the next, and Amex, the 
following month. By stalling first 
one company and then another, the 
card holder can postpone a long 
time his day of reckoning, when he 
has to pay up or be sued. 

Tilem, who formerly worked for 
Diners’ Club, says that over half of 


the Carte Blanche delinquents are 
behind in payments to Diners’ as 
well. He also says that the per- 
centage of accounts receivable that 
are delinquent is very close for the 
three major credit card companies. 
But none of them will say what that 
percentage is. 

Diners’ Club and American Ex- 
press both deny delinquency is a 
“problem.” On the contrary, Amex 
says that its problems have been in 
the operating area, involving con- 
version from a manual accounting 
system to an automated IBM sys- 
tem. “For a while,” says Amex Vice- 
Pres. Clark B. Winter, “we weren't 
even getting all our bills mailed 
out on time.” 

e Weeding Out — But Amex and 
Diners’ do admit that they have 
had to do extensive “weeding of 
their accounts,” to eliminate bad 
credit risks. Both companies ex- 
panded rapidly in late 1958 and 
early 1959 by acquiring other ~redit 
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plans. Card holders from other 
credit plans were taken into Diners’ 
and Amex en masse—with no addi- 
tional credit checks. “A lot of those 
people,” says Winter, “couldn't get 
within a mile of an Amex card to- 
day.” 

All three credit card operators 
are hitting hard at any attempts at 
fraud with credit cards. Hilton, for 
example, has installed a camera 
system that takes a photo of anyone 
cashing a check who uses a Carte 
Blanche for identification. Previ- 
ously, losses from checks cashed by 
thieves with stolen cards had been 
substantial. 
¢ Lack of Cooperation — Actually, 
credit card men are less worried 
about frauds than they are about 
delinquencies. In this area, credit 
men say that cooperation in credit 
investigations between the card 
companies is needed before there's 
going to be any real reduction in 
delinquency. Such a cooperative 
arrangement, they say, would put 
an end to credit “kiting,” and would 
prevent card holders from running 
up bigger charges with two or three 
different cards than they can afford 
to pay. 

“The lack of cooperation in this 
competitive industry is fantastic,” 
says Tilem. “The card companies 
must learn,” he adds, “they have to 
cooperate to cut down misuse.” ** 
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P.O. Box 422 Lincoin, Nebrask 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA = a 


6TH DISTRICT NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
6TH DISTRICT CREDIT WOMEN'S BREAKFAST CLUBS 
9TH DISTRICT ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS OF AMERICA 


ON SUNDAY the Breakfast Clubbers will have a full day of meet- 
ings and the election of officers for the coming year. 


ALL GROUPS will meet in general session on Monday. This meet- 
ing will be highlighted by the nationally known speaker, Dr. Millard 
G. Roberts, President of Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. Our NRCA 
National President Earle A. Nirmaier, and Executive Vice President 
William H. Blake will bring messages from National headquarters. 
A panel to discuss the steadily increasing bankruptcy rate will take 
up the major portion of the afternoon. 


GROUP SESSIONS will be held all day Tuesday. There will be 
six groups: (1) Department, Apparel, Shoe, Jewelry and Variety 
Stores, (2) Furniture, Appliance, Music, Hardware and Building 
Trades, (3) Banks, Personal Finance and Credit Unions, (4) Public 
Utilities, Petroleum and Fuel, (5) Health Professions: Hospitals, 
Clinics, Medical, Dental and Drugs, (6) Route Services: Dairy, 
Cleaning, Bakery, and Laundry. DR. MILLARD G. ROBERTS 


YOU OWE it to yourself and your firm to attend this conference and 
learn of trends in our industry and prospects for the future. There will 
be problem-solving sessions in which you can take part. The modest 
investment on your part will pay handsome dividends in increasing your 
knowledge, value and effectiveness. 


A GET ACQUAINTED mixer will be held Sunday night with a buffet dinner and dancing in order 
to greet old friends and meet new ones. The Bosses Breakfast, included in the registration fee, will 
be held Monday morning. The banquet Tuesday evening will climax the Silver Jubilee with dancing 
until early morning. 


FULL REGISTRATION $25.00 includes Buffet, Bosses’ Breakfast and Banquet. 
GUEST OR SECOND REGISTRATION $15.00 includes Buffet, Bosses’ Breakfast and Banquet. 





Mail Registrations to: CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE, P. O. Box 422, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS NEW TRAINING AID! 


By S. H. Womack — NRCA Field Lecturer in Public Relations 


HUMAN RELATIONS FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR RETAIL CREDIT EMPLOYEES 


Chapter 1—What Human Relations Is and Means Chapter 6—How to Approach Customers 
Chapter 2—The Importance of Your Job To You 
Chapter 3—An Analysis of You and the Job 


Chapter 4—Use of the Telephone as an Indirect Contact With ; 
Customers Chapter 9—The Importance of Human Relations 


Chapter 5—Advice on How to Get Ahead on the Job Chapter 10—How to Get Along With People 


Chapter 7—How to Handle Different Types of Customers 
Chapter 8—Motivating Factors Behind the Actions of Customers 


Printed on 
offset paper 


Color-film Plastic comb 
board cover binding 


"he author of this practical down-to-earth manual, S. H. Womack, has successfully conducted scores of public- 
relations schools in all parts of the North American continent. He has received acclaim for his vivid and dramatic 
portrayals of the fundamentals of Getting Along With People. He is an important member of N.R.C.A.’s field 
lecturing staff. 


Because of many requests, Mr. Womack has consented to write this book which includes his basic philosophy on 
this extremely important matter of personality development. The National Retail Credit Association heartily 
recommends this valuable aid for developing “public-conscious” credit and collection office personnel 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
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NATONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Please send me copies of Human Relations Fundamentals for Retail Credit Employees. 


Name Address 


City Zone State 


Check enclosed Mail me a bill 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 

















